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PREFACE 


In reading these stories of Indian youth, two points 
stand out very clearly. The tirst is the highly developed 
sense ot duty towards others which guided all these 
young people to act with wisdom and unselfishness 
simply because it was good and right to do so. 1 he 
other point is their courage, both physical and moral. 
In all cases the boys were brave as grown men are 
brave. The girls also displayed an endurance and stead¬ 
fastness that would have been remarkable in women 
who had been tried in life's fire and had emerged. 

purified of self, an inspiration and examnle to their 

times. 

And there is a third point which appears out of the 
others—these keen young soldiers, unwearying pilgrims 
and child-saints, where they lived to grow un/fulfilled 
most gloriously the promise of their youth They 

*°V f ° r , , the a ? e in which they lived something 

n .perishable, as a11 thinys whlch aini to benefit huma- 

mty are imperishable. 

rt may be asked if the child-martyr. Sindhu of the 
to-est. died because he had to. but splendid was the 
anner o his dying, beautiful his forgiveness of the 

King who killed him! 

, as we rea d on we must wonder from where these 
children drew their inspiration. The answer mmht well 

rom tradition’ the tradition of India which has 

always snnphed examples of personal valour, self-saeri- 

an oyaltv to noble causes. And the great beauty 
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of these examples is the natural way they came about. 
None of the youthful heroes and heroines in this book, 

stopped on their way to be either praised or pitied. 

# 

Nor did they set themselves up on a pedestal as if to 
say, ‘look at me'; they were modest even at the summit 
of success. 

Their stories are nearly always tinged by tragedy, but 
of this they themselves did not seem to be conscious. 
The child Ramabai, so small that she had to carry the 
end of her mother's bier upon her head, had no thought 
of self. Her one idea was that the beloved remains 
should be disposed of with all due respect. . 

Ferid’s young heart burned with indignation far more 
at the slights endured by his mother than at those shown 
to himself. They did what they had to do, and in the 
ver> doing tiagedy was merged in glory. 

All these stories arc founded on fact, and in many 
.cases are only incidents taken from splendid lives. The 
beautiful legend of Sindhu might be an exception, 
although one would prefer to think it was true. The 
dialogue must as a rule be imaginary, as none of us 
were there to hear exactly what was said. The main 
thing is that all these boys and girls really lived, and 
what is a still more inspiring thought, lived for the glory 
of India. 
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I 

THE STORY OF SINDHU* 


Long ago before any history was written, there lived in 
the forest near Ayodhya a blind hermit and his wife, 
who was also blind. They were very poor, and might 
have died of hunger had it not been for the loving care 
of their only son, Sindhu. This boy, young, strong and 
beautiful, looked after his parents as tenderly as if he 
had been a woman. It was he who built them a little 
hut of leaves, neatly thatched, and sheltered from the 
sun by a clump of Bela trees. Every morning he went 
Jo the stream for water or searched the woodiT for fruit. 
He swept the hut and hung it with fresh branches and 
cooked the daily meal. And with all this—such a 

** . 1 1 i | | i gay and tender 

and always willing to attend to his parents’ lightest 

IVfivuS. 


Often when they thought of their blindness, they 
would feel no regret, because Sindhu made up for 
everything He was their eyes and the delight of their 
nearts. He had no friends except the wild animals. 
Ihese were so tame with him that he might go to the 
stream when they were drinking and they would not 

hi m , 0re , ! han raise thei r heads. The birds lighted on 
is shoulder, and creatures as timid as the deer and 

Irrffl ![ es r ?, n beside him on the forest tracks. He 
of W he k ca ever y woodland creature and the note 
every ird. His own movements were so swift and 


* 'Sindhu' is also known as 'Shravana.' 
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silent that only the snapping of a dry twig would marie 
his coming. The stealthy leopard could not move more 
quietly, or a snake slip through the grass with less 
noise than this forest boy. 

He had never been to the great town, or even into 
the villages. He knew that a splendid King ruled over 
the country, for he had seen him with his nobles when 
they came hunting in the forest. This coming of a 
great company of people with their bows and spears 
made Sindhu very unhappy, for it meant death or cruel 
injury to his friends, the wild animals. He could not 
understand how men could enjoy destroying the defence¬ 
less deer, the gentle hares or the beautiful plumed birds'. 

For days after the hunt had passed by he was un¬ 
happy, for in every track he found something to remind 
him of the King’s hunting. He found a bird with a - 
broken wing or some small furry animal gasping in 
the long grass where it had found a hiding place. Soraer 
times he would carry one of these wounded creatures 
back to the hut, and there bathe its wound. And when 
the little thing was cured, he would set it free and watch 
it bound away. He felt then that he had been able 
to undo just a little of the harm that the King and his 
company had brought upon the forest creatures. 

And so the days went by, one very like another. 
They never seemed too long to Sindhu. His blind 
parents passed the time in happy calm, their lightest 
wants attended to by this dutiful son. I 

For a long time the King had not come to hunt in J 

the forest, and the birds and animals had grown quite 
bold. They even followed Sindhu to the hut and fed 
out of his hand. Then one beautiful morning when I 

the sun shone and a cool breeze made everything I 

pleasant, Sindhu heard the sound of a horn. It made l 
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his heart beat with fear. How could he warn his dumb 
friends? How could they escape the hunters and the 
dogs? His father too had heard the horn and said— 

‘The King comes this way.’ 

‘Yes/ replied Sindhu sadly, ‘and. my father, I fear 
very much for the little animals and the birds. This 
will be a sad day in the forest.’ 

‘My son/ said the old hermit, ‘this forest and every¬ 
thing in it belongs to the King.’ 

‘If it were only the lion and the tiger or other strong 

fierce beasts that the King hunted. I should not mind 

so much,’ continued Sindhu, ‘but, my father, during the 

last hunt, a little deer was wounded. She was so small 

and yet so beautiful, and tame too. Many a time I had 

fed her and she had let me pick up her young and 

fondle them. When the hunters were pursuing her 

she ran by where I was concealed. She saw me and 

looked at me with her big eyes as if to say, ‘Help me! 

hide me, Sindhu.’ But what could I do? She ran on 

after a moment’s pause, and a little later a great party 

of men and dogs crashed through the undergrowth. I 

kept quite still and none of them saw me. They were 

trying to catch the poor deer. Towards evening I went 

to the stream; there was a trail of blood on the track. 

I found my little forest friend, wounded and dying. Oh! 

My father, I thought my heart would break. I brought 

water in my hands, bathed her wounds, and moistened 
her poor dry mouth.’ 

Sindhu could not go on. The deer had died, but he 
could not talk of that, even to his blind father. 

‘You love everything God has made, Sindhu, and 
t at is well, said the hermit. ‘But you are only a boy 
who has been born and bred in the forest. The birds 
and the animals have been your only friends. The King 
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is made differently, ft has always seemed right to him 
to follow the chase. His people expect it. They 
would despise him if he did not ride or hunt.’ 

‘It all seems strange to me.’ replied the boy, quite 
unconvinced by his father's explanation; ‘if a King 
must kill weak and harmless creatures just for a day’s 
sport, then 1 am glad I am not a King.’ 

‘Do not judge so easily,’ said the hermit. ‘There are 
many ways of living. The King has a great name, and 
is much beloved by his people. He only follows cus¬ 
tom. Once I lived in the capital, and there I learned 
that it takes all kinds of men to make a world.’ 

‘I will never go to the city.’ cried Sindhu angrily, T 
will remain for ever in the forest. Nothing could be 
more peaceful than this hut of leaves. If only the King 
would hunt somewhere else I should be happy.’ 

All that day Sindhu remained at home. He could 
not bear to go out, lest he should see some of the crea¬ 
tures he loved wounded or dead. The forest, generally 
so peaceful, was full of wild strange sounds. The harsh 
blare of the hunting horns and the bark of the dogs, 
the cry of men and the stampede of elephants and other 
wild herds, all added to the terror of the boy. For 
himself he was not afraid at all. No one would hurt a 
little Hindu boy or molest a holy hermit and his blind 
wife. Indeed, Sindhu knew that King Dasaratha was a 
devout man, one who respected all holy things, and 
who himself led a very worthy life. The boy had some¬ 
times thought that if he ever met the King alone, he 
would plead for the woodland creatures. But it would 
be strange indeed if this happened. 

The day passed very slowly. The noise of the hunt 
rose and fell, but at sunset the sound of the horns grew 
fainter. The company were leaving the forest. Sindhu 
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waited until moon-rise and then, taking the big water 
jar, placed it upon his head and set out for the stream. 
The jar was empty, and if his parents awakened in the 
night feeling thirsty, there would be nothing for them 
to drink. They were already asleep. Night and day 
were all the same to them, who lived always in dark¬ 
ness. 

A thin mist hung about the forest, dimming the light 

of the moon, but even if it had been the darkest of 

nights Sindhu would have found his way. He knew 

every inch of the forest by heart, and the meaning of 

every sound. A slight rustle as he passed told him that 

the ring-dove was on the alert. A sound no louder 

than a whisper told him that a monkey watched his 

passing. The stream was fringed by tall grass, and at 

one place overhung by a great mass of rock. Here 

it ran deep and still, but further on there were shallows 

and pools. From one of these pools, into which the 

water trickled fresh and clear, Sindhu always filled his 

jar. It was hidden from the further bank by a tall 

clump of grass which grew well in the rich mud of the 

shallows. He stepped lightly down to the brink, a 

shadowy figure in his simple forest dress. And as he 

stooped to fill the jar a cloud hid the moon and all 
was dark. 

The hunting party, who had been scattered during 
the day, all joined each other at sunset upon the edge 

° f° res t- The last drive was over, and the horns 
rang out to recall every straggler. It was then dis- 
covered that the King was missing. Consternation filled 
the heart of every man present. What had happened? 
o had been with the King last? No one seemed to 
now, except that the royal hunter was always ahead 
is suite and resented too close an attendance. Once 
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more the horns were sounded, and search parties dis¬ 
patched in all directions. It was thought that the King 
might have grown tired and ridden back to the Reed 
Pavilion which had been erected for him just outside 
the forest. Twilight fell, and there was still no trace of 
him. 

The King having dismounted from his elephant, fol¬ 
lowed on foot a fine deer. This led him far away from 
his company, until, weary and almost breathless, he 
looked round to find himself completely lost. All 
around him the jungle grew thick and high, and the 
track was obscured by brambles and tall grass. Un¬ 
armed, except for his bow and arrows, he stood wonder¬ 
ing what to do or whether any of the hunt would ever 
discover him. He did not know whether to push for¬ 
ward or turn back. But as the idea of going on ap¬ 
pealed the most to him, he forced his way through the 
undergrowth until at last he came out upon the bank 
of a stream. It was now almost dark, and utterly 
weary, he fell asleep. He awoke to find that the moon 
had risen, and that he was damp with dew. He rose 
stiffly, and to stretch himself, climbed upon a rock which 
hung over the stream. Here he stood, thinking of 
many things—the quiet beauty of the stream under the 
moonlight, and the secrets of the forest. Suddenly a 
faint sound caught his ear, a ripple of water—no more. 
In a moment the King was on the alert, every instinct 
of the hunter uppermost in his mind. Was it the spring 
of a mahseer in the pool behind the reeds, or a deer 
come down to drink? Silently he fitted an arrow to 

his bow. 

And as he stood ready, waiting to let the arrow 
fly, the moon went behind a cloud and he was enve¬ 
loped in total darkness. Again he heard the sound. 
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as if the water of the pool had been very gently dis¬ 
turbed. It did not sound quite as if an animal was lap¬ 
ping, or as if a fish had risen to the surface only to dive 
in again with a splash. It might be that a deer had 
waded out a little way to drink more deeply. Still his 
trained ear was a little puzzled. No thought of a human 
being came into his mind. The forest was too dense; 
besides, who would wander in it at night, a prey to 
wild beasts? When next he heard the sound he would 
shoot, although he could see nothing. It was not the 
first time he had aimed by ear and aimed true. A 
moment or two passed. A third time he heard the 
sound, and let fly his arrow in the direction from which 
it came. And even as the arrow went cleaving through 
•he air, there came the first notes of a boy’s voice sing¬ 
ing very softly. The song stopped as quickly as it had 
begun. There was a faint groan and a sound as if 
Something heavy had fallen into the pool. With a bit¬ 
ter cry the King sprang blindly forward, realizing that 
it was the arrow from his bow that had stilled the"song. 

Sindhu lay upon the grass, the moon shining upon 
ms quiet face. In the shallow water his pitcher lay 
broken. The blood from his wound stained the rough 
white cotton of his robe. He was still alive, and even 
tried to smile as the King bent over him in an agony of 
grief and remorse. Raising the boy very gently, he laid 
is head upon his lap, chafed the cold hands, and spoke 
words of which he himself scarcely knew the meaning. 
In a flash it was clear to him that he had mortally 
wounded a Brahman boy. What could be more terri- 
le to one to whom a Brahman’s curse was worse than 

death? 

And Sindhu, the child cf the forest, read all that was 
passing in the King’s mind, and said: 
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*What do you fear, O mighty King? You had no evil 
feelings towards me, when you let fly the arrow from 
your bow. Be comforted. I do not mind death, but 


before I close my eyes I would ask of you two things/ 

‘If it were my life and my kingdom, I would give 
them gladly/ replied the King mournfully. 

‘What would your life or your kingdom be to me?* 
replied Sindhu. ‘No, King, I ask ' you but this. My 
parents, who are blind, live in a little hut of leaves at 
the end of the track which leads to this spot. I left 
them sleeping, to fetch water so that they might drink 
if they felt thirsty on awaking. If they find me absent 
for too long they will grieve most sadly. Will you take 
care of them, dear King, and take my blessing in 


return for your promise?’ 

‘I will cherish them as I would my own parents/ said 
the King earnestly. ‘What else may I do to show how 
great is my remorse for my sin?’ 

Sindhu remained silent for a few moments. He was 
gathering up his remaining strength to crave a last 
boon. 

‘Speak,’ said the King, ‘speak, dear boy/ for he feared 
that death had already sealed the young lips. 

‘It is only this,’ said Sindhu faintly; ‘my little friends, 
the harmless animals and the birds—when you next 
come hunting in the forest, my King, will you spare 
them for my sake—for—my—sake?’ The last words 
came with difficulty, a pause for breath between each. 
They were the last that Sindhu ever spoke, but each 
one was to the sorrowing King as a command. 

Picking up the body of the dead boy in his arms, he 
kissed the cold forehead. Then with a heavy heart 
bore his burden up the forest track. It seemed to him 
at that moment as if that burden would lie for ever 
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not only in his arms but on his heart. He felt that at 
some future time he would be asked to give a life far 
dearer than his own for this one which he had so un¬ 
wittingly taken. 


NOTES 


tenderly: lovingly. 

thaxked :\\ih t r >of-covering of straw or leaves. 

clump: cluster, group. 

snapping : breaking suddenly. 

stealthy: whose movements are secret and cannot be easily 

noticed. 

defenceless: the state of being without any protection. 
plumed: having feathers on their heads. 
furry : having thick, soft hair on its body. 

gasp: struggle for breath as a fish does when it is out of 
water. 


bound, run by means of quick, jumping steps. 
fondle: touch lovingly. 

pause : an interval in which there is no action or speaking 
crashed: broke their way noisily through. 

un ergrowth: bushes, low trees etc., growing beneath the 

larger trees. 
trail: track left in passing. 

SmL!r d C °r' like that of a trumnet <’ r a motor-car horn. 
s ampede. sudden, unreasoning rush 

molest: trouble. 

devout: devoted to religion. 

'onThr the sound made by leaves blown by the wind. 

IrinlJd rCadV f ° r WhatCVer raa y happen. 

/ringed. trees grew on its outer edge. 

overhung : hang or stick out over. 

trickle!‘ fl PlaCC J S WhCre the water is not deep. 
brink- c d™ ” dr ° ps ° r in a sma11 
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straggler: one who slays behind the main body. 
consternation : surprise and alarm. 

suite : a group or attendants in the service of a person of 
high rank. 

obscured : hidden from view. 
brambles : prickly bushes or shrubs. 
instinct : the inborn or natural tendency. 
enveloped : covered. 

lap : take up any liquid with the tongue as a cat or a dog does. 
dive : go down head first into water. 

splash : the noise made by something falling into a liquid. 

waded : walked through water. 

puzzled : perplexed. 

dense: thick. 

cleave : cut. 

groan : a deeji low sound. 

remorse : a sense of guilt. 

agony : severe pain or suffering. 

chafed : rubbed in order to get warmth. 

in a flash : in a moment. 

mortally : so as to cause death. 

cherish : take care of. 

earnestly : seriously. 

crave : ask earnestlv for. 

boon : favour. 

sealed : closed tightly. 

unwittingly : not knowingly. 

EXERCISES 

1. Use the following words and expressions in sentences: — 
With all this; make up for; no more than; pass by; set 
tree; undo; attend to; out of one’s hand; beat with fear; 
pick up; a moment’s pause; bom and bred; made differently; 
plead for; rose and fell; know by heart; deep and still, 
fresh and clear; no trace of; all around; ahead of; on foot; 
push forward; turn back; force one's way through; in a 
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moment; uppermost; come into one's mind; in a flash; 
for my sake. 

II- Make sentences using the following as different parts 
of speech: — 

•tame; slip; noble; light; beat; pause; still; dim; faint; 
shallow; step; miss; spring; aim; spare. 

III. Translate the following paragraph into any Indian 
language: — 

The hunting part}', who had been scattered during the 

.;.Twilight fell, and there was still no 

trace of him. (Page n line 26 to end of paragraph). 

IV. Describe Sindhu's meeting with the King and the two 
boons he asked for. 

V. State in your own words what kind of life Sindhu led 
in the forest. 

VI. I urn into indirect speech:_ 

His father too heard the horn and said, “ this 

hnefa-gT 1 CVerything ’ n k bd ° ngS t0 thc Ki ng”"(Page ?, 

Mowin^ thC k ‘ nd and thC fuRction of clauses in the 
fnr k , nCW that a s P ,endid King ruled over the country, 

S M forcsr 11 hiU1 With hiS n0bl0S whcn lhc y came hunting 

c V 0 T "cti y Un d Crline thL ‘ W ° rds which havc been spelt 

C0 Jr rd ' l0epard: Stdthily ' ^althily; pleasant, plasent; 
company, cumpany. 

IX. Give the feminines of the following: — 

bon, tiger deer, dog, hunter, king, leopard. 

' torm verbs from the following: — 

bo!d, hand, beauty, friend, little, sad. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF SHER SHAH 

Once many hundreds of years ago, a noble Afghan 

i 3dy u ha u a remarkable dr eam. Awaking, she said to 
her husband, ‘I dreamed that the child which is com¬ 
ing to us will be a son of the moon.’ 

The omen was really splendid. But the lady was verv 
much surprised and also angry when her husband 
instead of being delighted, gave her several blows. 

cried y do you treat my good news so roughly?’ she 

ta T° Pr event y° u from going to sleep again ’ he 
ephed; ‘It ts said that if anyone has a fortunate dream 

S ? in e wai be upsetby ,hdr 

1 f ° rgive you ’ hu sband,’ said the lady, ‘and I 

like to bn 3 " 6 n0t t0 C i° Se an eye ' 1 should ver y much 

ike to have a son who was different from any child 

that h as yet been born in our famjly , Jn y cn "d 

that cate toV 1 ^- A1 ! h ° Ugh Up ° n his birth the child 

a he t r se , em f d ver y much like other babies, 

parents Sted^ fS * had Un “ I 

have°T' thC fiPSt he dlspla y ed an increasing desire to 
loul o°nr, Way ' ?! he was * howled 

hem * 8 p b '. Cause , his father would not give him a dir- 
• exclaimed, ‘Good Heavens! the Emperor of 

* The dirhem was a small silver coin, worth about six annas 
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Hindostan is crying for a dirhem / 

This remark delighted his father and convinced his 
mother that her dream before his birth had really meant 
something. 

From this time on Ferid displayed talents far beyond 
his years. He had a facility for getting what he wanted, 
which sometimes made trouble between his parents. 
His mother whom in nature he resembled, was a wo¬ 
man of spirited and haughty temper. Hasan, his father, 
crowing tired of the frequent clash of wills, sought the 
society of a younger wife. It was to her son Suleiman 
that he gave the best of his affections. Ferid, although 
only a boy, was very quick to notice this. From baby¬ 
hood he could never brook a rival and so he decided 
to leave his father’s house. He went to his mother and 
said. ‘My father loves Suleiman better than he has ever 
loved me. I shall not remain here to see my half- 
brother set above me. I am the eldest son and should 
come first. There will be nothing but trouble for you, 
mother, if \ stay. I have decided to go to Jaunpur and 
ask the Governor, Jemal Khan, to take me into his 

service.’ 

‘What you say is not news to me,’ replied his mother 
sadly; ‘I too have seen how you are set aside, and how 
Suleiman has become his father’s favourite. I might 
have done more for you if I had been a woman who 
could flatter and coax. Suleiman’s mother gets her 
way by means that are not possible for me to employ. 
In the same way. her son will gain his ends, while you, 

my beautiful boy, must go into exile.’ 

‘Do not erieve, mother,’ said Ferid gently, I shall 
not forget you. When I am Emperor of Hindostan, 
then Suleiman and his mother may be glad to ask a 
boon at my hands. But only if you wish it, shall I 
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grant them what they desire.’ 

Emperor of Hindostan,’ echoed his mother, ‘have a 
care, Ferid, before you boast so wildly. How can a 
boy like you become an Emperor?’ 

AH Kings were boys once,’ laughed Ferid, ‘but it 
was not I who first spoke of this. Don’t you remember 
how a holy man prophesied it?’ 


‘True,’ agreed his mother; ‘then 
about the moon. I certainly think 
is reserved for vou, mv son.’ 


there was my dream 

* 

some special destiny 


‘Well, let us hope that I do not come crawling back 
from Jaunpur. the Governor having no use for me. 1 
do not think that will happen.’ 

‘Neither do I,’ said his mother, ‘but 1 wish I could 
go with you. It is very dreary here, and when you have 
gone I do not know how I shall pass the days.’ 

‘Indeed mother. I wish that I could take you with 
me, replied Ferid earnestly, ‘but when I am a man I 
will give you a better home even than one at Jaunpur, 
Uelhi perhaps, if the holy man’s sayings come true.’ 

Bless you. my darling, you are the best of sons.’ said 
ms mother, with tears in her proud eyes. 

And so the boy went, without a word of farewell to 
ms father. He presented himself to the Governor of 
Jaunpur and begged to be taken under his protection 

IS Se u’ my lord ’’ he be ‘- an mctfully, ‘you are 

■ my father, having for so long showered favours upon 
. my family.’ 1 

This diplomatic speech pleased the governor, but he 
nrrl 6 t °J cnow a bit more before he made any 

dop r S - S °w e said ’ ! That . is a11 ve, y well, but what 
your real father think of your running ofT like this?’ 

a ^u n °} know ’’ re P ,ied Ferid truthfully. ‘I never 
is leave to come. For sometimes he has set 
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my half-brother above me and I could not stand that. 
So I came to you.’ 

d understand,’ said the Governor, thoughtfully, ‘but 
you know I have a great affection and respect for your 
father. So I shall send him a letter asking if it is his 
wish that I shall employ you here.’ 

I should let him write first.’ suggested Ferid 
shrewdly; ‘he may be glad that I have run away. In 


any case I am not going back, my lord. I am not going 
to bow down to Suleiman.’ 

‘Well, I like your spirit,’ said the Governor, ‘and 
I can always do with a likely lad in my service. Times 
are disturbed. Now that we have this Tartar adven¬ 
turer raiding the frontiers with his hordes of ragged 
rascals, we cannot afford to turn away an offer of ser¬ 
vice. I suppose you have had some education?’ 

‘I know both Arabic and Persian,’ replied Ferid, not 
without pride. These were really very unusual accom¬ 
plishments for a boy from the country. 

‘Oh you do, do you?’ said the Governor, very much 
surprised; ‘your father taught you, I suppose.’ 

‘No, my mother,’ replied Ferid, with a flush of 
pride. 

‘And can Suleiman, your half-brother, speak both 
Arabic and Persian?’ asked the Governor. 

‘We have different mothers,’ replied Ferid, with a 
curl of the lip. 

And so he took service with the Governor of 
Jaunpur. 

It was not Ions before the Governor received an 
angry letter from Ferid’s father, demanding that his 
errant son should return home immediately. 

The Governor sent for Ferid, and said, ‘I have received 
a letter from your father.' 
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‘1 knew it would come,’ replied Ferid calmly. 

‘It looks as if you would have to so back to him.’ 

* w 

said the Governor. 

‘My Lord, I will not, : replied ihe boy with stubborn 

pride! 


‘But if 1 send you—’ continued the Governor. 


‘My Lord, you will not—’ put in 
'Well, 1 ought to,' said the Governor. 


Ferid quickly, 
who was at a loss 


as to which would be the rioht course to take. He had 


grown fond of Ferid. and did not want to part with 
him. He also felt that the boy had a good reason for 
not wanting to return to his home and that Hasan, the 
father, had not treated Ferid’s mother fairly. 

Ferid, noticing in his quick way something of what 
was passing in his patron’s mind, pushed his advantage 
home by saying. ‘My Lord, if I return home it will mean 
not only unhappiness for me but for one whom I love far 
better than myself. My mother grieves to see me sup¬ 
planted in my father s love by one who is not even 
her own son. She can think of me here as on the road 
to a manly career. She can live in the hope that some 
day she may again share my life. Do not send me 
back, my Lord. Indeed, I will not go, or, if I do, 
I will once more run away Then perhaps I will join 
this Babur, the Tartar of whom you spoke. I might 
do^ worse. It would be a free life among the Moguls.’ 

‘Let us hear no more of this wild and foolish talk,’ 
said the Governor sternly. T certainly shall not help 
you to defy your father. If lie really wishes you to 
leturn to his house at Sahscram, back you shall go, 
even if I have to send you under a guard. No, Ferid, 
e sure that nothing will come of disobedience.’ 

Ferid saw that he had gone loo far and that he 
would not be able to keep his place in the Governor’s 
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esteem unless he changed his tactics. So he said 
humbly, ‘I spoke foolishly perhaps, but it was because of 
my wish to remain near you. I have been very happy 
here and then I have learned a great deal, even in the 
short time 1 have been at Jaunpur. I have already 
improved my Arabic and Persian. I have made some 
good friends too. students in whose society I find a 
great deal of pleasure. People are rough and ready at 
Sahsaram. Men there care nothing about what is writ¬ 
ten in books. I was going to tell you that I had learned 
by heart many of the beautiful poems of Sadi. I 
thought it would please you.’ 

And it does,’ said the Governor, heartily. His opi¬ 
nion of this strange boy rose, for he himself was a 
patron of the arts and even wrote a little verse in peace 
time. He felt a desire to shape Ferid’s career. So he 
wrote a tactful letter to Hasan, pointing out that his 
son was doing very well at Jaunpur. He thought it 
would be a pity for him to return to a home where 
there did not seem much scope for his abilities. 

The effect of this letter was to make Hasan desire 
his son back at once. He now remembered the omen 
at his birth, and the prophecy of the Dervish. If Ferid 
was so remarkable, then he would have him home 
and show him off a little. So he wrote in milder terms, 
saying that if his son would return suitable provision 
would be made for him. But Ferid was not to be 
bribed by promises. He wrote to his father saying that 
as he was very happy at Jaunpur, he would like to 
remain there to finish his education. This he certainly 
did. working very hard at all kinds of subjects, espe¬ 
cially law. He made many friends among men of 
learning -lawyers, doctors, poets and religious tea¬ 
chers—studying their manners and their ways of thought. 
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The reputation he achieved for scholarship and wis¬ 
dom, reached his father’s ears. This made him set 

.out for Jaunpur to see this paragon of a son with his 
own eyes. 

The mother of Suleiman was furious with jealousy. 
If Ferid had come into her power, a dash of powdered 
glass or deadly poison might have settled his destiny 
once and for all. But she could not aet at him and 
had to content herself by forcing the fat and uninter¬ 
esting Suleiman upon Hasan's notice. But Hasan was 
tired of the sight of him and thought more alfection- 
ately of the absent Ferid than he had even done before. 

In vain the scheming woman begged Hasan to let 
Suleiman go with him to Jaunpur. Hasan refused to 
take him, saying that a country boy would cut a poor 
hgure amongst the Amirs who waited on the Gover¬ 
nor At this she broke out, railing at the ill-fortune 
which kept her son from sharing the advantages Ferid 
had in such number. Hasan sharply bade her hold 
her peace, or he would make plans that would not 
Please her. The noise of the squabble reached even 
the apartments of Ferid’s mother. She was still beauti- 
1, still looked like a queen, so thought Hasan, who 
ore ic ett tor Jaunpur had an interview with her 

ih? r l u Cy Ul ‘ ked of Fcrid with a Pride that drew 
them together. 

He shall be my heir, said Hasan suddenly. 

rJr-h- that neitllcr he nor I have ever asked it,’ 
plied the Afghan lady proudly. 

• an ( d the other asks too much and too often. It 
s always give, give, give.’ A man may get sick of hear- 

Hasan* 6 SamC W ° ,d ° Ver Und ° Ver a £ ain ’’ growled 
‘She knows no better, the low-born 


one,’ replied 
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Ferid’s mother scornfully. 

So Hasan set off for Jaunpur, while Suleiman’s 
mother sent for her relatives and plotted against his 
return. 


When Hasan once again met his eldest son he was 
surprised, and not a little proud, at the change that 
had taken place in him. Ferid had left home a raw 
and awkward boy. Hasan was now greeted by an ele¬ 
gant young man, whose thin, clever face was finished 
olf by a delicately curled beard. His clothes of em¬ 
broidered velvet and silk marked the fashionable cour¬ 
tier. But under the modish sarposh worked a keen 
and crafty brain, and the form beneath the fine coat 
was firm and well-knit. 

Ferid’s appearance, and still more his pleasant, clever 
talk, impressed his father very favourably. Soon a 
reconciliation took place which resulted in Hasan mak¬ 
ing his son a very generous offer. The elder man was 
at that time just about to attend, with his troops, the 
Governor of Jaunpur. This caused him to be absent 
from his jagirs for a long period. He now suggested 
that Ferid should take over the management of both, 
acting as his father’s deputy. To Hasan’s surprise, Ferid 
took the suggestion very coolly. Expressing his grati¬ 
tude in polite terms for the honour done to him, he by 
no means jumped at the offer. Hasan did not know 
what to think, unless it was that Ferid had some bigger 
prize in view than the control of his father's estates. 


But Ferid was only testing his own power. He wanted 
the management of the jagirs very much indeed, but * 


on his own terms. 


He wanted unlimited authority to 


run them in his own way. Many of the officers then 


employed were his own relatives, and he feared much 


from family intrigue. So he said to his father, ‘Noth- 
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ing would suit me better than to feel I was acting in 
your interests. But 1 could never make a success of 
the administration if all the time I had to follow the 
advice of your officers. 1 must manage the jagirs in 
my own way or not at all. There cannot be two mas¬ 
ters, and at present there seem to be about twenty. 
That sort of thing is very bad for the ryots. They 
want one person to whom they can apply, and whose 
decisions are accepted as final. 

‘If I undertook the management of your estates, I 
should wish to make many changes. These would not 
commend themselves to the grey-beards who have had 
things very much their own way for many years. Since 
I have been at Jaunpur I have applied myself to learn 
something of the principles of reasonable government. 
Asoka, Harsha and indeed all the great Hindu rulers 
set their faces against any oppression of the people. I 
should, in my small way, follow the example and try to 
bring your jagirs into a state of peaceful prosperity.’ 

Hasan had no words in which to reply to this grand 
speech. But it impressed him so much that he then 
and there consented to let Ferid take over the control 
of the jagirs, and to manage them in his own way. 
Thus, before he was out of his teens, this remarkable 
boy undertook responsibilities that would have tested 


the powers of an experienced man of the world. 

His self-confidence was fully justified. He became 
very popular with the ryots although soon after his 
arrival some of the headmen attempted to make trouble 
and failed to w ; ait upon him. This was one of the 
occasions when he acted with prompt sternness. First 
he held a consultation with his officers. They told 
him that as all the troops had accompanied his father 
to Jaunpur, nothing could be done until their return. 
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'Well. I cannot wait until then.’ said Ferid decidedly. 
He at once issued orders for two hundred saddles to 
be made. He then borrowed a horse from every loyal 
headman and called in men who had seen military 
service. These he enrolled in an emergency corps, tak¬ 
ing care to equip and pay them well." When all’ was 
ready he rode out at the head of his newly-formed 
troops to punish the rebels. This he did very thoroughly, 
taking prisoners and seizing property. He also Took 
as hostages the women and children, but these he 
tieated with the most chivalrous care. Lone years 
afterwards, he bestowed the same care upon the Em¬ 
press of Humayun when she fell into his power. 

The effect of Ferid's firmness was to bring the whole 
of the jagirs into a stale of well-ordered peace. Then 
the young disciplinarian had no more trouble. He felt 
free to turn his attention to his quarrelsome neighbours, 
who had been in the habit of making damaging raids 
into his father's jagirs. 


Followed by a small but adoring army. Ferid marched 
into the enemy country and meted out severe punish¬ 
ment. His fame as a military commander spread and 
it was considered wise to enter into friendly negoti¬ 
ations with him rather than attempt to oppose him" 
When Hasan returned to his jagirs, he found them 
more prosperous and peaceful than they had ever been. 
On every side he heard how well and wisely Ferid 
ruled. Only the mother of Suleiman and her relations 
had anything to say against him. but they had a lot. 
Suleiman's mother was nearly bursting with rage and 
spite at the power her rival’s son had acquired. She 
redoubled her efforts to regain the affections of Hasan 
and to get her own son restored to first favour. She 
began by pointing out that Ferid had supplanted his 
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own father in the affections and loyalty of the ryots, 
and that he had been in power long enough to spoil 
him. She brought to her aid bits of bazaar gossip, to 
which she added with unscrupulous skill. She was 
unable to blind Hasan to Ferid's ability, but she did 
manage to make so much ill-feelins between father and 
son. Ferid, hurt that his faithful stewardship was open 
to suspicion, flung off the parental authority once more 
and in spite of Hasan's weak protests, set out for Agra. 
There he entered the service of Daulat Khan Lodi, one 
of the great Amirs at the court of the Sultan. 

His departure was hailed with delight by the mother 
of Suleiman and her supporters. Hasan, to gain a little 
peace, appointed Suleiman to manage his jagirs in 
Ferid’s place. 

Ferid having won the good opinion of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, told him the whole story. The Amir, who saw 
in the young Afghan the makings of a great comman¬ 
der, urged him to remain at Agra. And there we will 
leave him, to carve out that wonderful career, which 
had as its summit the throne of Delhi. Under the title 
of Sher Shah, we may recognize him as the little boy, 
weeping for a dirhem , of whom the Dervish prophesied 
that he should be ‘Emperor of Hindostan.’ 


NOTES 

Omen : a thing or an event which is believed to mean good 
or bad fortune. 
thwarted : opposed. 

lidlining: making a low, long-drawn complaining cry. 

Good Heavens: an exclamation of surprise. 
convinced: made her feel sure of. 
displayed: showed. 

•talents: some kinds of ability. 
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brook : put up with. 
no nem: I know it already. 

coax : get a person to do something by being patient and 
friendly. 


ends : aims, objects or purposes. 
at my hands : from me. 
prophesied : foretold. 

special destiny : something big and great. 
reserved : set apart. 

crawl: move slowly like an old or sick person or like a worm 
dreary : not cheerful and bright. 

without a word of farewell: without saying good-bye. 

tactfully: showing quick understanding of other people’s- 

feelings. 

diplomatic : which shows skilfulness and tactfulness in deal- 

ing with other people. 
stand: bear. 

suggested: put forward for consideration. 


shrewdly: in a way which showed sound common sense. 
spirit: courage. 

likely: promising. 

Tartar ^venturer: Babur who founded the Moghul Empire 

in India. A Tartar is a member of a 
group of peoples including the Turks 
who live now in some parts of Russia and 
in Central and Western Asia. An adven¬ 
turer is a person who tries to get things 

* 7 * . are not always honest. 

raiding: attacking suddenly. 

frontiers: the extreme limits of a country where its land 

touches that of another country. 
hordes: crowds. 

ragged: wearing rags, rough and shabby. 
rascals: rogues. 
turn away: reject. 
afford: be able. 

accomplishments: ability especially for social life.' 
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flush of pride : the sudden rush of the feeling of pride. 
with a curl of the lip : in a way to express contempt. 
errant : wandering in search of adventure. 
stubborn : unchanging. 
k at a loss : puzzled. 

Pushed home : made the utmost use of. 
supplanted : taken the place of. 
sternly : firmly and severely. 
defy: refuse to obey. 
esteem : high regard. 

Sadi: the famous poet of Persia. 
scope : field. 

show off: make a show publicly. 
paragon : model of virtue. 

come into her power: taken into her hands. 
dash: a small amount added or mixed. 
settled his destiny: finished his life. 

“ once for all: for ever. 

scheming: one who forms a secret or dishonest plan. 
cut a poor figure: make a poor appearance. 
rail : complain. 

hold her peace: keep quiet. 

squabble: quarrel about an unimportant matter. 

interview . meeting of persons face to face for some purpose 
raw: untrained. 

awkward: clumsy, not graceful. 
elegant: graceful. 

finished off: made always perfect. 
modish: fashionable. 
reconciliation: renewing of friendship. 
lump at: accept eagerly. 

1 administration: management. 
ryots: peasants. 
grey-beards: old men. 

Set their f aces against: resolved to oppose. 

consultation: conference. 
enrolled: enlisted. 
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emergency, to be used in case of a sudden and unexpected 

happening. 

hostages : persons kept as a guarantee that promises will 

be kept. 

chivalrous : honourable and kind. 

Hu may an : the son of Babur, one of the Mogul Emperors. 
adoring : devoted. 

meted out : gave. 

negotiations', discussions in order to come to an agreement. 

bursting with rage and shite: full of anger and ill-will. 

stewardship: management . 

hailed : welcomed. 

carve out: chalk out. 

summit: the highest point. 


EXERCISES 


I. Use the following words and expressions in senten- 
ces: — 

hundreds of years ago; go to sleep; take care; have 
one’s own way; Good Heavens; mean something; far 
beyond his years; made trouble; brook a rival; set 
above, no news to one; gain one’s ends; go into exile; 
at my hands; a word of farewell; run off; bow down; 
turn away; afford; a curl of the lip; with a flush of 
pride; take service with; at a loss; push the advantage 
home; under a guard; come of; keep one’s place; show 
off; set out for; come into one’s power; once and for 
all, get at; wait on; draw together; over and over again; 
get sick of; finish off; take over; jump at. 

II. Make sentences using the following as different 
parts of speech: — 

dream; mean; clash; rival; gain; end; stand; likely; 
spirit; raid;'scheme; rail; interview; mark; open- 

III. Put into the indirect speech:_ 

So he said humbly, “I spoke foolishlv.I 

thought it would please you.” (Page 24, lines 2-12). 
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IV. Fill in the blanks: — 

(a) It looks as if. (b) If he wishes me to return. 

(c) If Ferid had come into power. (d) Since I have 

been at Jaunpur.(ej It would have been 

better if. 


V. Give the antonyms of:_ 

severe; punishment; prosperity; peace; wise; accept; 
loyal; brave; win. 

VI. Make adjectives from:_ 

chivalry; scruple; fame; friend; spite; affection; parent; 
quarrel; wonder; administer. 


•\II. Write what you know, about the following: — 

(aj Ihe mother of Sher Shah, (b) The father of Sher 

Shah, (c) 1 he step-mother of Sher Shah, (d) The 
Dervish. 


VIII. Describe in your own words how Slier Shah 
managed the estate of his father. 

I\. Write in the fonn of a dialogue what happened 
etueen Sher Shah and the Governor of Jaunpur. 

1 ranslate into any Indian language: — 

Ferid s appearance, and still more his pleasant 
lumped at the offer. (Page 26, lines 15-18.) 
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THE CHILDREN OF MEWAR 


In the dense jungle that clothes the slopes of the Ara- 
yalli hills there are some ancient trees. And driven 
into the strong upper branches of these trees are bolts 
and rings of iron. The people of those parts, descen¬ 
dants of the brave and warlike Bhils, show the bolts 
and rings with simple pride. They point out how, 
many hundreds of years ago, they were used to sus¬ 
pend baskets in which the children of the great Maha- 
rana Pratap Singh slept in safety from the wild beasts. 

And how came the children of a proud Rajput Prince 
to have no bed but a basket slung high up in a jungle 

tree? The story is one of the greatest and grandest in 
all the history of India. 

* * * • * 

The sun was nearly setting when through the jungle 
a group ol fugitives pushed their way out on to a erassy 
knoll which overlooked a deep gorge. They " were 
guided to this wild and secret spot by a band of loyal 
hill men, members of the Bhil clan, ever faithful to 
the cause of Mewar and her Prince. 

Some half a dozen of these sturdy little champions 
had led the way up through a tangle of trees and brush¬ 
wood. They had led them across the stony watercourses, 
now dry at the end of the hot season, but dangerous in 
their great and sudden drops of rugged rock. They 
ad rallied to the need of their Maharana and defied 
the power of the great Mogul Emperor Akbar in com 
cealing and covering the flight of the patriot. At last 
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it seemed as if for a time they had brought him to a place 
of safety. 

Driven from fortress to fortress, as one great strong¬ 
hold after another fell before the superior resources of 
the invader, the Maharana now found himself home¬ 
less. He had only a handful of his brave warriors 
beside him. 

As the fortresses fell, so were the Chiefs forced-to 
surrender to Akbar or die. Most of them had chosen 
to die; a few had rendered homage to Delhi and the 
remnant followed the tragic fortunes of their Prince. 
Without a palace, a stronghold or indeed a roof over 
his head, he was hunted like a wild beast to the jungle. 
Except for the ready aid of the forest and hill tribes, he 
would by now have been dead or a captive, his wife 
and children in the hands of the Moguls. Below, the 
armies of the enemy lay encamped, waiting and watch¬ 
ing for a chance to take him or starve him and his 
little band into surrender. 

From Chawand. a Bhil stronghold, he and his family 
had escaped. He was accompanied only by a few 
devoted Rajputs, when the stronghold fell before the 
Mogul attack. The old Bhil Chief had died defending 
his position to the last. Pratap Singh would gladly 
have died with him. but it was his hard task to live 
on in the grand but forlorn hope of redeeming Mewar. 
And so by underground passages the royal guests 
escaped, leaving the" old Chief to cover their flight and 
to pay the last price of his glorious fidelity. 

Prince Amra Singh, the eldest son of the Mahaiana, 
now stood by his father’s side. A splendid youth, 
reared in the hard school of toil and danger, from the 
age of eight he had been the constant companion of 
Pratap Singh. No privation or hardship could dimi- 
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nish the courage and vigour which were his natural 
heritage. As he gazed round him and noted the lonely 
security of this, their last sanctuary, he looked like 
some young eagle, so quick and penetrating was his 
glance. The Maharana, though not yet of middle 
age, seemed much older than his years. His face was 
deeply marked by lines of care and a settled melan¬ 
choly. If to the boy, freedom still meant everything, 
to Pratap Singh it seemed at last as if his misfortunes 
had become unbearable. His small escort stood apart, 
realizing the gloomy mood of their leader. They had 
sacrificed much, parted from home, wives, and children 
to follow their beloved lord. Even in this remote place 
their hands rested upon the hilt of their swords. A rus¬ 
tle among the leaves, the snapping of a twig was enough 
10 P u t them on guard. For Akbar had spies every¬ 
where, though it seemed impossible that they should 
penetrate the natural defences of the lonelv knoll. 


. Prom what looked like an impenetrable clump of 

jungle another group of hill men now forced their way. 

They were followed by four stalwart Rajputs bearing 

a rough litter, while two more, each carrying a little 

child, followed cautiously. The rear was brought up 

y the homely figure of an old grey-haired Rajput 

nurse. She was a simple heroine, built of the same 

material as Panna the Emerald, who saved the life of 
Udai Singh. 

In her arms the nurse carried an infant, the youngest- 
f°™ of P ra tap Singh, and she was guarded by two more 
a ™ soldiers of the fugitive Prince. 

th ^ 0rcec * to Ay from Chawand it had been 

Th U M P ru< ^ ent the royal party should separate, 
ro ft ^ a ^ arana an A Prince Amra had to take one secret 
e ’ while his Queen and the younger children were 
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guided by another. 

A cry of joy from Prince Amra greeted the appear¬ 
ance of the litter. He sprang forward to welcome his 
mother and, one other grown specially dear, his young 
bride. She, of her own free will, had followed her 

lord into exile and chosen to share the dangers and 
fatigues of the flight. 

The Queen descended from the litter, and with a 
beautiful dignity received the homage of the small com¬ 
pany. In spite of the terrible times through which she 
had so recently passed, each hour filled with fear of 

death or capture, she still wore her accustomed look of 
noble serenity. 

Taking her baby from the nurse’s arms, she clasped 
it close. The little boy and girl who had been carried 
up the mountain side in the strong arms of the Rajput 
soldiers, ran about as if the little knoll were as safe a 
place to play as any upon earth. 

The bride who had followed the Queen from the 
litter, stood shyly awaiting some little sign from Prince 
Amra. But first he greeted his mother, drawing from 
its scabbard his shining sword, and kneeling before her. 
With a smile of proud affection she touched the hilt 
and blessed him. Then with a gesture she gave him 
permission also to greet the maiden standing with down¬ 
cast eyes. Only then did he draw for'h from the bosom 
of his shirt of mail a spray of orchids, a treasure trove 
which his quick eye had noted as he came up through 
the jungle. If he had given her a cluster of precious * 
stones the girl could not have shown more delight than 
at the gift of the fragrant purple and white flowers. 
Tears of joy followed by smiles, more than repaid the 
young Prince for the tender thought. 

But night would soon be falling and the party had 
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not yet broken their fast. There were no cooks or 
serving men among the number, but the kindly BhiJs 
had made rough provision. They now 1 laid their offer¬ 
ings in front of the royal party. 

Fresh fruit they had brought and w'ild honey gathered 
in the woods. There were dishes of curds, offerings 
from the mountain shepherds who had exhausted the 
small yield to their flocks to make the welcome gift. 
There was parched grain, precious as pearls in those 
days of famine. There was for the Dauna a flat cake 
of fine flour, a luxury unseen and untasled since the 
days of prosperity. Their offerings made, the Bhils 
retired to the edge of the jungle. There they waited 
on guard, their bow's strung taut, arrows in readiness, 
should an ambush lurk in the dark shelter of the thick 

undergrowth. 

The Queen, assisted by her young daughter-in-law, 
now busied herself in preparing the frugal meal, not 
only for the Maharana, but for the high-born warriors 
who would be his guests. Soon they would gather 

!y^ lc Peters of leaves, with as much ceremony as 
it bidden to a palace banquet. Even though their seats 
were of stone and above them there was no canopy but 
the star-spangled sky, they were as happy as kings. 

The two younger children, wearying of their play 
and feeling hungry, ran to where their mother bent 
over the little lire of sticks. This Prince Amra’s bride was 
coaxing to a brighter blaze with a fan made of leaves. 

. , a ^ we eat now -’ said the younger child, eyeing 
wistfully the fine cake, the honey and the fruit. 

Not until the guests of the Maharana are satisfied,’ 
replied the Queen gently, ‘but go and gather me some 

ore sticks, for the fire will soon burn low. And leaves, 

want some big leaves, since we have forgotten to 
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bring the golden plates.’ 

‘Why did mother forget the golden plates,’ said the 

boy to the girl as they ran off in search of sticks and 
leaves. 

‘She came away in a great hurry, Sakta.’ replied his 
sister wisely, ‘you know that there is one at Delhi, who 
wishes to make us live with him. He wants to brine 
us up as a Mogul Prince and Princess.’ 

‘Oh, but that is not to be thought of, Jodhbai.’ 
flashed out Sakta, why, we are high-born Rajputs, Seso- 
dias, descended from the sun! Our father is a great 
Prince. Some day when I am old enough I shall wear 
armour and carry a sword with which to cut off the 
head of every Mogul I meet.’ 

‘And I shall marry only a Rajput chief like Amra 

Singh, put in Jodhbai, ‘and he will bring me a gift of 

hill-orchids, such as Amra gave to Padmini yesterday. 

Look, there is a bright blue butterfly. How nice it is 
to live here!’ 

I think so too,’ replied Sakta, ‘I am going to get 
one of the Bhil bowmen to make me a bow like his 
own. Then I shall shoot at those tents down there.’ 

‘Yes, it is nice when the sun shines and the birds 
sing,' continued Jodhbai, ‘but now it is growing dark 
I begin to feel a little afraid that wild beasts may come 
up through the jungle. What could you do if you 
saw a leopard’s eyes glaring at you in the dark?’ 

‘Shoot it,’ replied Sakta promptly. 

‘What with?’ enquired Jodhbai with interest. 

‘The bow and arrows I am going to get from the 
archer,' answered Sakta confidently, ‘and anyway the 
hillmen won’t let either a leopard or a Mogul get past 
them.’ 
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‘But what if the archers fall asleep?’ suggested the 
little girl fearfully. 

The servants of the Rana neither slumber nor sleep.’ 
said a voice behind them. It belonged to an old Raj- 

^ d t\_ ught in the ranks of Rana 

Sanga’s army, and followed the fortunes of the royal 
house of Mewar ever since. 

You spoke well, Sakta Saheb. when you said that 
no Rajput should go to Delhi,' he continued approv¬ 
ingly, ‘and, you, Jodhbai. put away your fears. See 
how high we are perched above the Mogul camp.* Then 
he lifted the child up and carried her to the edge of 
the precipice. There he bade her look down from the 
izzy height to the plains below where the encamp¬ 
ment of the enemy looked like a flock of white birds. 

Sakta pressed forward to look too, but the old Raj¬ 
put held him back. There the rock sank sheer down, 
hundreds and hundreds of feet to the bed of the rocky 
watercourse which they had crossed and recrossed so 

°tten in their difficult ascent up the hill side. 

We could hurl rocks down upon the Moguls from 
here, cried Sakta hopefully. 

_ tel1 them where the Rana conceals himself?* 

\ soldier with good natured scorn. 

Oh. foolish Sakta,’ put in Jodhbai. She was feel¬ 
ing very safe perched upon the shoulder of her protec- 
r an was ready to show her superior sense of the 

situation. 

hnu 3kt f I 111 " 8 his head - He liad heard his father tell 
turn,; u 6 k atde Haldighat the Bhil warriors had 
as th the enemy b y hurling great rocks upon them 
hi; e V ned to rush the pass. The old Rajput saw 
ampnH° ? S10n anc *’ regretting his kindly rebuke, made 
s y saying, ‘But you shall certainly fire my 
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matchlock at anything in the way of an enemy that 
appears upon this hill-top.’ 

‘And draw your sword against them! Oh, I would 
rather try a sword/ begged Sakta. 

‘Yes, you shall have both sword and match-lock/ 
replied the Rajput indulgently, for he loved the mar¬ 
tial spirit of the little boy. 

‘Hurrah! hurrah!’ shouted Sakta exultantly. ‘How I 
hope an enemy will come soon.’ 

‘Children, children! Where are you with the wood?’ 
The voice of the old nurse was anxious, for her charges 
were out of sight of the camp. 

‘And now you will see a hard-bitten Rajput soldier 
show fear,’ whispered the old man ruefully. ‘The nurse 
will fly into a tantrum when she hears you have peeped 
over the edge, and words will fly like arrows round 
my head. Ah, ha! I would rather lead a charge than 
meet that woman when she is in a temper. Go in 
front, Sakta Saheb. and you, Jodhbai, stand before me, 
for I am very much afraid.’ 

And truly enoiuzh the nurse scolded the old man 
roundly, and taking a child by each hand hurried 
them back to the safety of the camp. 

The Maharana had now finished his frugal meal 
and distributed the Dauna to the senior noble present. 
Then he had withdrawn from the board, but Prince 
Amra lingered round where the forms of the Queen 
and his bride were still busy over the fire. He had. 
by virtue of his rank and being of an age to wear 
armour, sat with the grown warriors and listened to 
their talk. It was alf of their crushing defeats at 
Chitor. Kumhalmer. and. so lately, Chawand. They 
deplored their lack of arms, of money, and of men. 
Of valour they had plenty, enough to make them voice 
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with one accord their bitter contempt of those chiefs 
who had surrendered to Akbar. The Maharana spoke 
little, his brow dark with the thought of the misery to 
which his family were reduced. His high-born Queen 
was forced like any peasant woman to cook and serve 
the meal. His son’s wife—that beautiful child, pledged 
to the heir of Mewar, was forced to carry a water pot 
upon her dainty head. He felt crushed with this final 
ignominy. 

His glance took in his two younger children waiting 

humbly until his ceremonial repast was finished. He 

knew that they must be well-nigh starving, and how 

little there was to stay their hunger. He who had once 

been sole lord of ten thousand towns of Mewar. but 

whose kingdom that day was but a few yards of dried 

grass, thought for the first time of surrendering to 
Akbar. 

But Prince Amra had no such gloomy thoughts. He 
was young and his new sword lay snug against his side. 
When the meal was over and the Queen had no fur¬ 
ther task to set the little bride, he would be able to 
take her to the brink of a mountain stream where she 
could fill her lotah. Then he would carry it back to 
her, be he prince or just a mountain shepherd. In the 
pomp and ceremony of life at Udaipur such a thing 
would have been impossible. Everything would have 
been so formal. He would have seen Padmini only 
upon rare occasions. Now he could talk to her every 
* ay and get to know her well, and how much he 
wished to know her well. He could help her too 

y bringing in bundles of wood, carrying the water 
Pot, and taking his turn in making the stubborn fire 

urn, when her patient efforts failed. Life was not all 
sadness out here under the quiet stars. A crescent 
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now and then broke the silence. As the moon waned 
and the stars grew dim, all the weary fugitives slept, 
while the faithful Bhil sentinels grew stiff, but never 
closed an eye. Poor they were and could claim no 
high descent, but their chance to serve their prince had 
come. He was here, within a few yards of them, the 
beginning and the end of all royalty. 

The day broke bright and beautiful and it seemed 
as if the royal party had all recovered from the alarm 
and fatigue of the previous day’s march. 

Sakta and Jodhbai ran about chasing butterflies in a 
whirl of delight. Their merry laughter mingled with the 
songs of the birds that warbled a welcome to the sun. 

An atmosphere of cheerfulness had spread over the 
tittle camp. Everyone was busy and the menace of the 
enemy seemed far away. It was the plan of Pratap 
Singh to remain concealed in the mountains until the 
break of the monsoon. This, to judge from the mass 
of white cloud that floated up from the vallev every 
day at noon, was even now approaching. 

Down in the plains the heat was stifling, and the 
Mogul forces were undergoing every discomfort that 
a burning sun in a wasted country could force upon them. 
Supplies were scanty, water scarce, for wells if not dry 
might easily be poisoned. The people, born and bred 
in the Rajput tradition, were hostile, and added to the 
difficulties that Akbar’s commanders had to face. It 
was maddening to know that the haughty and elusive 
Pratap Singh was lurking in some secret hiding place 
in the heights just above them. He had vanished as if > 
by magic from Chawand, with his family. Some of 
the most rebellious chiefs, were with him, men whom 
no bribe on earth could bring to bow to Akbar. 

A large price set upon the head of the Maharana had 
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produced no information that would lead to the trac¬ 
ing of his whereabouts. At least so it seemed, until 
one day when heavy clouds bore token of the nearness 
of the monsoon, a man was brought before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Mogul forces. He was a sorry 
ruffian, this informer, a man of low repute. He had 
fallen under the displeasure of Pratap Singh for some 
flagrant act of disobedience and had only escaped 
death by flight. 

With a knowledge of the mountain paths and no 
honour to lose, he had tracked the royal fugitives. 
Then, half in revenge and half to gain the bribe, he 
had taken his information to the Mogul camp. 

For a price he offered to lead a party of picked men 
up the very track by which only a few weeks before 
the Maharana had escaped from Chawand. 

The attempt was to be made by night and at once, 
as a waning moon lent a faint light through the mists 
that draped the hill tops. 

The informer spoke of the little camp, its few defen¬ 
ders and the royal ladies who worked like serving 
women. One was the Queen herself, the other a princess 
of such beauty that no other in Rajasthan could com¬ 
pare with her. 

/ The Mogul Commander doubled the reward to one 
who could lead his men to the capture of the royal 
party. They no doubt were now lulled to a state of 
security, and had relaxed the vigilance of the guard. 

And so the ugly bargain was struck and for a hand- 
* ful of silver a wretched fellow' agreed to sell his 
Prince. 

It was true that the Rajputs had ceased to expect an 
attack. The monsoon was steadily advancing and soon 
would blot out every Mogul hope of making a capture. 
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The approaches to the knoll would be impassable. So 
the Chiefs decided, and the shadow left the face of the 
Queen, while the charming Padmini sang as she twined 
garlands for her hair. 

One night the mist settled so densely on the moun¬ 
tains, that a hand's breadth away from the camp fire, 
nothing could be distinguished. Not a sound broke the 
silence of the knoll, save the drip of the moisture from 
the trees. Even the wild beasts prowled noiselessly. 
Not a breath of wind stirred the soaking leaves. 

It was past midnight when from out of the thick 
undergrowth a form wriggled as stealthily as a snake. It 
sat up and listened intently; and as soundlessly, a Bhil 
archer fitted an arrow to his bow. The spy, hearing 
nothing, got cautiously to his feet, intending to give the 
signal to the Moguls ambushed a few hundred yards 
away. But before he could utter a sound, an arrow 
whizzed through the air. With a great cry he threw up 
his arms, fell and rolled over in his death agony. 

Like wild cats the agile hillmen were upon him, while 
the alarm A spy! a spy!' brought the Rajputs from 
their sleep. With swords drawn on the instant, they 
were ready to defend their Prince to the last. 

No less quickly. Padmini, her slight form wrapped in 
the coarse blanket of a country woman, sprang from 
the litter. As if by instinct she found Prince Amra 
among the armed men. ‘Your sword, your sword, you 
promised!’ she cried clinging to him. She was con¬ 
vinced that capture was imminent and determined to 
die rather than suffer it. 

‘Tis but one traitor, and he is dead, Padmini,’ said 
the young Prince. ‘Thanks to our gallant Bhil archers, 
there is nothing to fear from an attack now.’ 

It was true, but once the hiding place was discovered. 
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the fugitives must find a new one and the dawn found 
them ready to depart. Led once more by the faithful 
hill-men they set off down the hill-side, away from that 
below which the Mogul camp was pitched. No safety 
that side now. They were bound for a still more secret 
hiding place, the gloomy disused tin mines of Jalor, 
where no ray of sun, no gleam of light ever penetrated. 

And as the luckless party stumbled over rocks and 
roots, which cut Padmini’s delicate feet, for she had 
given her place in the litter to Jodhbai, the bride looked 
back upon the lonely knoll. There the children of 
Mewar had played in the sunshine, and her own heart 
had felt more joy than ever before. She was not afraid 
of the gloomy mines, but at that instant she knew the 
sweetest moments of her life were over. 

Don t cry, Padmini, said Sakta softly, as he peered at 
her from the shoulder of the man who bore him. ‘Soon 
I shall be grown up, and then I will help the Maharana 
win back all he has lost. Now smile, Padmini, and 
think of the jewels you will wear in your hair.’ 

Padmini tried to smile through her tears, but could 

not. She was thinking that even if the Moguls never 

found them, even if it came about as Sakta bravely 

boasted, and Pratap Singh won back the whole of 

Mewar, there would be an end to the sweet freedom 

with which adversity had dowered her. Restored to the 

stately splendours of a palace, she might no more go to 

the spring accompanied by Prince Amra. She might 

not sit in the fitful light of the torches, watching him 

where he sat among the group of Chiefs. As Princess 

ot Mewar, she would have to wear a silken robe, wear 

precious chains and bracelets, and learn to behave as a 
iuture Queen. 

ft was then that Prince Amra turned back in the nar- 
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row path, and heedless of all etiquette, held out his 

hand, and with a smile of exquisite kindness, bade her 
lean on him. 

* * * * 

Many years afterwards, when Pratap Singh had died, 
having redeemed his land. Prince Amra Singh took his 
seat upon the Gadi of Mewar. Magnificent, honoured, 
with sons old enough to wear armour, he yet treasured 
as his noblest memory, an evening by a mountain stream. 
Then, the shining blade of his young sword between 
them, he had promised Padmini that if need be, it should 
set them both free. 

And free they were, not in death but in honour and 
glory all the days of their life. 


NOTES 

the Aravalli hills: Locate these on the map of India. 
slung : arranged in such a way that it is supported from 
above and swings. 

:fugitives : those who were running away. 
knoll : the top of a small hill. 

gorge :* a deep narrow valley, one with rocky sides and a 
stream at the bottom. 
sturdy : strong. 

champions : those who fought in defence of. 
tangle : a confused mass. 

brushwood : small bushes thickly growing together. 

rallied : came together. 

resources : means of wealth and defence. 

surrender : cease to resist. 

render homage to : own as one’s lord, 

Delhi : the Emperor of Delhi. 
remnant : those who remained. 
encamped: settled in a camp. 
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forlorn hope : hope about whose fulfilment there was only 
little chance. 
redeem: win back. 
cover : protect. 

pay the last price of: paid by death for. 
fidelity: loyalty, faithfulness. 
reared: brought up. 
diminish: render less. 

heritage: inheritance, qualities inherited from his parents. 

sanctuary: place of shelter. 

penetrating: piercing, keen. 

settled: habitual. 

melancholy: sadness. 

escorts: armed guards. 

put them on guard: make them ready or alert. 
stalwc&t: big and strong. 
litter: bed, couch. 

Udai Singh : Look up your book of history for an account 
of this Rajput. 
fatigues : tiring tasks. 
homage: respect. 

wore. . . serenity: she looked, as usual, calm and dig¬ 
nified. 8 

clasped close: held tightly with the arms. 
gesture: movement of the hands or arms. 
shirt of mail: shirt which could be used also as an armour. 
spray of orchids: a small branch of the orchid plant. 
treasure trove: gold and silver articles found hidden in the 
ground. Here a valuable thing. 
cluster: a number of things of the same kind, 
yield : the amount produced. 
taut: ready for action. 

ambush lurk : the soldiers who are hidden ready for a sur¬ 
prise attack. 

frugal: not costing much. 
platters: large, flat dishes. ■ 

canopy : any covering. • ’ 
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star-spangled : decorated with stars which looked like small 
discs. 

wistfully : longingly. 
flashed out : spoke suddenly. 
glaring : staring angrily. 

approvingly : so as to show his satisfaction. 
perched : set up on a high place. 

dizzy : something which causes a feeling of confusion in 
the head. 

sheer : straight up and down. 
rush : capture, by a sudden, rapid advance. 
made amends: did something to satisfy Sakta whom he had 
treated wrongly. 

matchlock : an old-style gun fitted with a lock holding a 
match. 

indulgently : in a way rather too kind. ^ 

martial : suitable for war. 

exultantly: rejoicing, as it were, greatly. 

hard-bitten: strong-willed. 

ruefully: sorrowfully. 

fly into a tantrum: show a fit of bad temper. 
roundly: in a plain and unmistakable way. 
with one accord: everybody agreeing. 
pledged: given in marriage. 
ignominy: dishonour. 

His glance took in: He saw with his eyes. 
ceremonial: formal. 
snug: neat, well-arranged. 

pomp and ceremony of life: the formal and splendid life. 
taking his turn : doing it when his turn came. 
crescent moon : the shape of the moon in the first or the last 
quarter. p 

horizon: the line at which the earth and the sky seem to 

meet. 

» 6 

embers: small pieces of red-hot coal or wood. 

soothed: made quiet or calm. 
sing-song: monotonous, unvarying. 
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desolate: in a state of ruin and neglect. 

yonder: in that place over there. 

preferred: liked better. 

exalted: highly excited. 

the beginning and the end of: the model. 

whirl of delight: greatly excited by joy. 

warbled: sang songs. 

menace: danger or threat. 

stifling: making breathing difficult or impossible. 
elusive: hard to catch. 
whereabouts: the place where a person is. 
token: evidence. 

flagrant: openly wrong or wicked. 
draped: clothed. 
compare with: equal. 

lulled: made to feel calm and safe, 
relaxed: lessened. 
vigilance: watchfulness. 
twined: wove. 

a hand’s breadth away: slightly away. 
drip: falling drop by drop. 
prowled: moved about cautiously. 

wriggled: moved along by turning and twisting the body. 

whizzed: made a humming or hissing sound. 

agile: able to move quickly and easily. 

imminent: close at hand. 

bound for: going towards. 

peered at: looked narrowly or closely at 

dowered: provided with. 

fitful: not regular. 

etiquette : the rules of behaviour among polite people. 
exquisite: perfect, extreme. 
redeemed: won back. 

treasured : remembered as something precious. 
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EXERCISES 

I. Use the following in sentences of your own: — 
drive into; in safety; push one’s way; lead the way up; 

render homage to; by now; to the last; hard task; hard 
school; part from; on guard; cry of joy; wear the look of; 
pass through; draw forth; weary of; burn low; bring up; 
shoot at; get past; press forward, hold back; hang one's 
head; make amends; out of sight; in a temper; reduced to 
misery; take in; take one’s turn; hang upon; go through; 
make a treaty with; in case; instead of; give one’s word to; 
the beginning and the end of; far away; bom and bred; 
compare with; strike a bargain; bound for; peer at; come 
about. 

II. Use the following as different parts of speech: — 
bolt; ring; sling; guide; rally; cover; escort; guard; 

litter; capture; clasp; yield; eye; lift; cross; rush; board; 
charge; vioce; pledge; glance; turn; treasure; peer. 

III. Turn into the indirect speech the following: — 

‘May we eat now? . . . .bring 11s up as a Mogul Prince 

and Princess." (Pages 39 and 40, lines 30-34 and 1-9) 

IV. Rewrite as simple sentences: — 

(a) They had rallied to the need of their Maharana and 
defied the power of the great Mogul Emperor Akbar. 

(b) The voice of the old nurse was anxious, for her 
charges were out of sight of the camp. 

(c) If he had given her a cluster of precious stones, the 
girl could not have shown more delight. 

(d) The bride who had followed the Queen from the 
litter, stood shyly awaiting some little sign from 
Prince Amra. 

V. Complete the following sentences: — 

(a) Had I not done this. 

(b) The pain was so terrible. 

(c) Not only.he was kind-hearted and generous. 

VI. Name the clauses in these sentences and give their 
*ind and function: 
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'(a) I really like him better than any other student in 
the class. 

'(b) He had a son, by name Amra, who was his father's 
only hope. 

(c) Padmini was in every way as brave as her husband. 

(d) It was not possible for him to say what he wanted 

to. 

VII. Make adjectives from: — 

pass; penetrate; reproach; confide; indulge; contempt; 
ceremony; object; obey; inform. 

VIII. Translate into any modern Indian language the 
first two paragraphs of this story. 

IX. Write a paragraph on each of the following: — 

(a) The Bhils. (b) Akbar. (c) Rana Pratap. (d) Padmini. 






IV 


THE PILGRIMAGE 


It was not yet light and a thick mist hid the spurs of 
the Western Ghats. At that time a little girl rose silently, 
and without awakening one of the sleeping household 
slipped out of the door closing it very quietly. In the 
compound stood a loaded cart, the two bullocks un¬ 
yoked, munching contentedly at wisps of kibi. 

For a moment the girl paused beside the cart, a dim 
shape in the half-light, and a quick pang of fear shot 
through her heart. Last night, when busy with the 
loading of the cart, running backwards and forwards 
with this and that, she had thought how delightful it 
would be to go upon this wonderful journey. It would 
be fine to travel through new villages, see new sights 
and new faces. It would be delightful to leave behind 
her the little village where the same thing happened 

i . . , ^ rainy season, each 

one bringing plenty of work for an Indian girl to do 

She had thought how pleasant it would be to walk alorn* 

he roads under the mango trees. It would be pleasant 

to escape from the nagging voice of her mother-in-law 

w. h her constant, ‘Ah! idle one, again you have for- 

gotten to trim the lamps,’ or ‘Why is it that 1 should 

ofZ l Th k Y about the ^pper pots.’ Often and 
often she had been tempted to burst out in reply 'I hate 

I h hamT r P ° tS ' S ° hCaVy and S0 hard to kec P br >2ht. 

corn and e vn° UrneV l ° ^ Wel1 ’ 3nd the grinding ofthe 
corn and your constant cry of “Laxmibai”., 

Laxmibai,’ but the dreadful words had never come. 
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The habit of obedience was too strong. And now she 
was going to leave it all to follow her husband, who 
because of her had quarrelled with his family, quarrelled 
with nearly everyone. At least it was about her, since 
he would educate her and that the old-fashioned folk 
did not like. And so Anant Dongre. scholar and Shastri, 
famous all over India had said, ‘Very well, if you are 
all going to make such a bother about Laxmibai learn¬ 
ing to read and write and speak a few words of Sans¬ 
krit, I will take her away and we will both do as we 
like.’ 

If a thunderbolt had fallen upon the roof of the simple 
Hindu family, it could not have caused more surprise. 
They were all used to Anant Shastri and his strange 
ideas. He was certainly someone to look up to with 
his learning and his reputation, but when it came to 
teaching a girl-child the sacred tongue! That was going 
much too far. and a thing not to be put up with. Thus 
it happened that Anant stood quite firmly by his threat 

to take Laxmibai away; the loaded bullock-cart held all 
their possessions. 

But now that the time had come to leave all that 
which she had thought she hated, the child-wife was 
afraid. She began to think of the dangers of such a 
journey once they had left the valley behind them. Wild 
animals abounded in the jungles that grew thickly up 
the sides of the Ghats. Once she had seen a hunting 
leopard on a leash. It looked very dangerous; the me¬ 
mory of it made her dream that it was loose and leap¬ 
ing after her. Another time a man had brought a 
dancing bear to the village. The boys had laughed and 
teased it with straws, until its little eyes had grown red 
with rage. Laxmibai had run away, her sari draped 
round her face. As she stood there by the patient "bul- 
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locks she thought of all this and her heart failed her. 

It was sad too that she was saying good-bye to all her 

pets. She thought of the calf, with its soft eyes and 

silky ears, which sucked and pulled at her fingers when 

she took it the remains of milk. She thought of the 

three black hens, silly creatures always rushing here and 

there not knowing why. But she was fond of them, 

because they were all that the rats had spared of a 

brood of fluffy chickens. The dog too, no one could be 

proud of such an animal who growled or howled when 

anyone came near him, anyone but Laxmibai. For 

her he wagged his limp tail and would have fawned 

upon her, if he had been allowed. Instead he gazed 

at her with eyes full of affection; perhaps he remembered 

the bits she saved up for him. He must be left behind 

with the calf, the three dusty hens, and the brown cow. 

She brightened up when she thought of her mina, which 

in its cage of bamboo was already tied up on top of 

the other luggage. But the dawn was breaking, and 

with a tender farewell to the calf, and a parting gift of 

kibi to the surprised but delighted cow, she turned to 

go into the house. Then suddenly the sun rose, and 

great shafts of golden light parted the mist as if it had 
been a curtain. 

!t seemed to Laxmibai standing there as if a sunny 

path had been prepared for her to walk upon. Taking 

this for a happy omen she no longer feared to start 
upon the pilgrimage. 

As she opened the door to enter the dark room, she 
saw her mother-in-law’s bent form stooping over the 
newly kindled fire. Bracing herself for a sharp scold¬ 
ing, Laxmibai was surprised and touched almost to 
tears to hear gentle words instead. Moved by the ap¬ 
proaching departure of the child, whom in her heart she 
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had truly loved, the old woman forgot to chide. But 
instead she spoke simply and kindly of her good 
nature and docility. 

*My daughter,’ she said, and her voice trembled a 
little, ‘you are going far away from all that you know. 
Anant Shastri is a good and learned man, but he has 
strange ideas. I fear that the journey you take is a 
long one and may prove hard for your little feet. The 
time will come when your heart will ache to return to 
the home which may often have seemed little better 
than a prison, for freedom can be as hard as captivity. 
Whatever befalls, remember this, my daughter, so long 
as I live my home is yours; the door will open when 
you knock.’ Laxmibai would have replied that she was 
grateful and sorry to leave so good a home. But the 
words stuck in her throat when she remembered how 
often in her heart she had rebelled against her duties 
in it. She had often longed to hear the last of her 
mother-in-law's voice, so she said nothing but began 
to help with the morning meal. Soon she was busy 
serving her father-in-law, who. upset at the nearing 
separation from his son, was touchy and hard to please. 
Anant Shastri himself was as happy as a child going 
to a festival. He loved these journeys with no parti¬ 
cular end in sight. All his life he had been a wanderer, 
from the time when as a boy he had gone to Poona 
in search of learning, and sat at the feet of the learned 
Brahmin. Among his pupils was the young wife of 
the Peshwa. Her charming speech in the forbidden 
language of Sanskrit, fired Anant with the desire to 
teach his own wife and make her something of a 
companion to himself with equal contentment. All 
India had been his camping ground, and he had slept 
under the shade of the wayside nandrul trees, or in the 
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palaces of princes. So long as he was on the move, 
seeking what seemed to him to be the truth, he was 
happy. It was upon the banks of a river in Northern 
India that he had first met his little Laxmibai who with 
her father was with other pilgrims awaiting a miracle. 
It was something in the nature of a miracle to find 
herself the wife of a man whose reputation for learn¬ 
ing had spread across the whole land. And as she 
went away with him to make a journey of nine hun¬ 
dred miles to his far off home in Mangalore at the 
foot of the Western Ghats, she must have wondered 
how she would ever keep up with him. 

And now after a year or two of quite ordinary hap¬ 
penings, they were to set off together once more to 
Anant Shastri's wonderful ‘unknown.’ 

She waited upon him with deft docility, catching a 
word here and there of his rapid brilliant talk. The^old 
father had ceased his complaints and was listening to 
his son. He had lived all his life in the security of the 
village, and the idea of taming the jungle and making 
a home out of trees and bamboo leaves seemed to him 
a very strange and foolish one. This need not be 
especially as Anant could live in luxury at the expense 
of his royal patrons. He would not know, this old 
Brahmin, of the zeal for knowledge which kept his son 
forever on the move in search of a solution to his pro¬ 
blems. If he thought he would find it in the forest 
wilds, to the forest wilds he would go. His excuse 
was the education of Laxmibai; he must be free to 
teach her and she free to learn. But that was not pos¬ 
sible in the society of his family. Deep down in him 
the real reason for this strange pilgrimage was a feel¬ 
ing that somewhere in the secret places of the jungle 
the truth was waiting for him. 
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The meal over, Laxmibai helped her mother-in-law 
to put away the things. It was for the last time and 
as she polished the cooking utensils, her eyes were 
blurred with tears. Soon the bustle of the actual 
departure caused her to forget everything but the excite¬ 
ment of a journey. Many people had gathered to see 
them off. All the village seemed to be there. 

At last they started, Anant Shastri carrying his pil¬ 
grim’s staff, Laxmibai walking behind him, her eyes 
modestly fixed on the ground. A brass plate of simple 
food wrapped around with a spotless cloth, the next 
meal for her husband, was carried carefully by a devot¬ 
ed little wife. 

The dog, driven off by watchful boys, howled dis¬ 
mally as the little figure was lost to sight. Laxmibai 
would have liked to take the loveless creature with her 
but had not dared to suggest it. For a little time her 
husband marched on ahead in the wake of the slowly 
moving cart. But when the road began to mount from 
the valley and the village looked no more than a clus¬ 
ter of huts he turned round. With a smile of encourage¬ 
ment, he stretched out his hand, and together hand in 
hand, husband and wife, master and pupil, trudged 
along in the dust. 

Laxmibai never forgot that first day’s journey or the 
first night under the stars. They had left the valley 
behind and were now high up on one of the spurs of 
the Ghats. Below them the river wound like a little silver 
snake in and out among the villages. The paddy fields 
looked like squares of green velvet against the parched 
brown slopes of spear grass. The star-like blossoms 
of the wild jasmine and the heavy scarlet of the Gul 
Mohurs drew from the weary child little exclamations 
of pleasure. At one point, where the road hung over 
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the valley and miles of yellow plain stretched away 
towards the misty horizon, she cried out that she could 
see the sea. True, a glittering streak of sold seemed 
to join land and sky. 

Night came on quickly, and the sky was studded with 
stars. Tired out, the two pilgrims lay down to rest, 
while the weary bullocks shook themselves free of the 
yoke. With a toss of their great heads, which set all 
their bells a-ringing, they nosed among the dry grass, 
sniffing the fragrant thyme which ran freely amongst 
it. And to the sound of the bells Laxmibai fell asleep 
and remembered nothing more until she felt the sun 
warm upon her face. She sprang up! Anant was no¬ 
where to be seen; only the bullocks were there and the 
driver sitting with his back to her, busy over a sim¬ 
mering pot. She felt very much afraid, there alone in 
that strange place. But very soon her husband came 
back, his eyes bright with pleasure, fresh and merry 
after a bathe in a mountain stream. Laxmibai was 
ashamed to have slept so long and stammered out an 
apology, but Anant only laughed. He praised her for 

being a brave girl that didn’t mind sleeping under the 
stars. 

‘I thought I was going to be afraid but I wasn’t’, said 
Laxmibai, laughing too as she busied herself with un¬ 
packing the breakfast. While her husband ate, she 
wandered away a little and to her delight found the 
stream. It was shallow, but fresh and clean, and she 
bathed her feet which were tired and swollen after the 
walk of the day before. Her own meal quickly eaten 
while Anant gave orders to the bullock driver, they 
were soon ofT and away. They hoped to cover some 
miles of their journey before the sun grew too hot to 
make walking pleasant. The road now mounted steadily 
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and the jungle grew thickly upon each side of it. Such 
villages as they passed were just a collection of mud 
and grass huts clustered on the side of the Ghat. It 
looked as if a push would send them tumbling into 
the valley below. But Laxmibai thought she would like 
to live in one of those tiny houses, with a view for 
miles across the valley, and a great expanse of blue 
sky overhead. She would feel like a bird, perched up 
there on the hill-side. She was very glad that her 
husband had left his village and decided to become a 
hermit in the forest. As she plodded along she thought 
of how she would plant roses and champaks round 
their new home. She thought how she would keep 
cattle, make butter and fresh curds, and some day per¬ 
haps have a grove of mango trees. It was a lovely 
adventure, even although her feet were sore and cut ^ 
and her face was smarting from the dry wind and hot 
sun. 

One day passed very like another as they covered 
mile after mile. Sometimes Laxmibai rode for a time 
in the cart, but she preferred to walk by Anant Shastri. 

He was often silent and lost in meditation, but at times 
talked to her and every day gave her a roadside lesson 
in Sanskrit. 

At last he told her that they were nearing the end 
of their journey. They were walking along a rough 
track in the forest and towards nightfall came out upon 
a wide plateau. Here three rivers had their source and 
here the Shastri decided to make their home. , 

That night they lay down without so much as a roof 
of branches to cover them. Although she had passed 
several nights in the open on the journey, Laxmibai 
felt a sudden fear of this wide space fringed on all 
sides by dense jungle. She had got used to the toop! I 
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toop! of the monkeys’ call, disturbed and a little angry 

so near their haunts. She 
had ceased to mind the dismal howl of the lone jackal 

or the laughing cry of the hyena. But now, lying there 

in the dark and soundless night she remembered the 

leashed leopard and the chained bear. A falling leaf 

made her start; sleep would not come. Anant too was 

restless and after a time arose, took his staff and walked 

about The fire glowed red; it comforted Laxmibai 

to watch the sparks fly out when a bit of wood fell 

into the middle of the embers. Suddenly Anant stop- 

P d in his walk and threw up his head as if listening 

Laxmibai went cold all over. What had he heard" 

fhTSe'and ^r"* a fresh su PP ] y of wood upon 

ing. She sat up; she was sure she heard the Ttealthv 

PJj, d hh 0 f, a “ animal ’ s Paws. ‘Anant! Anant!’ she cried 
Shhh! he warned. To her surprise he broke into a 

girl and then she saw! A huge leopard leapt out^of",he 
ungle and came to a halt. Dazzled by die blaze of 
he flames that now shot up in great tongues towards 

dered if’ ? remained aImost motionless. The girl won- 

Z d s EE" 8 ,or a spri " s ^ 

frotwtret his t chami "8- <* moved 

self as if \ Then seein S the beast gather him- 

it straight h f SClZed 3 burnin S brand and flung 

“a a£ st m a 'Sff ! fa “' Wi ' h a ha »' 

«shm E f'Tizr ™ 

there W aj nSelp'for'"u ”?■ ,or the mome "t over 

P for Laxmibai or Anant that night. 
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The girl wrapped her head in her cotton quilt and 
turned her face towards the ground. But all night she 
thought she heard the stealthy approach of some ani¬ 
mal. while Anant kept the fire blazing until their last 
stick of wood was burnt. When the dawn broke, 
Laxmibai felt that the last point of endurance had been 
reached. She was stiff all over and bitterly cold, but 
even so she managed to drag herself to the dying 
embers. These she fanned to a flame sufficient to heat 
some food for her husband who was exhausted with 
his night’s vigil. 

But when the sun rose, and they were warmed and 
fed, both of them could talk of their peril with almost 
a smile. Anant told her that leopards very rarely 
attacked human beings unless provoked. 

‘Well, you did provoke that one when you threw the ^ 
blazing wood at him,’ said Laxmibai. Yes, but wild 
animals dread fire more than anything else,’ replied 
the Shastri. ‘Then I shall always keep a good one 
burning, and you must be ready with your song,’ laughed 
the girl. Her spirits were rising with the sun, and 
as the day went on she was as busy as a bee. There 
was water to fetch, wood to collect, and she found 
some ripe jambools, fresh and juicy. Latei she dis¬ 
covered a fig tree where the fruit would soon be 
ready to sather. There were moments when she won¬ 
dered how she could ever live in this wild and lonely 
spot. If there were leopards most likely there would 
be bears too, bears like the one that had come to the 
village and frightened her. even when it was on a > 
chain. She dreaded the night and sometimes never 
closed her eyes, but as no harm came to her she began 

to dose her fear. 

Their first dwelling place was only a rough hut made ot 
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branches and grass, but Laxmibai came to love it and 
it seemed to her the sweetest place on earth. There was 
plenty for her to do, for she cooked all their simple 
meals, gathered their fuel, and went daily to a distant 
village for provisions. The fame of the Shastri quickly 
spread and by degrees, seekers after knowledge dis¬ 
covered the forest hermit and came to sit at his feet. 
His girl-wife was his proudest and quickest pupil and 
fulfilled his dearest hopes by becoming a fluent Sans¬ 
krit scholar. She was the wisest little thing and happy 
as a singing bird. All around their Ashram she 
planted a little garden, fragrant roses, champak and 
mango trees. Here in course of time her children were 

born, pilgrims all. and the youngest of them the famous 
Pandita Ramabai. 

When Pandita Ramabai was an old woman, and 
doubts and difficulties beset her, she slipped away to 
the forest of Gangamula. to the sanctuary where her 
parents had sought peace and brought it to others. The 
jungle had had its way. No trace of the Ashram re¬ 
mained except, almost buried in tall grasses and tangled 
undergrowth, a few little rose trees. They were all that 
were left of her mother’s garden. 


NOTES 

spurs: hills standing out from a range of hills. 

munching: eating with much movement of the jaws. 

wisps : small bundles or bunches. 

pang: sharp, sudden feeling. 

na gging: annoying by constantly scolding. 

tnm : put in order by removing uneven or irregular parts 
bother: worry, trouble. 
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look up to : respect. 

abounded : were plentiful. 

on a leash : held by a chain or a strap. 

i lu ffy : covered with soft, line feathery stuff. 
wagged: moved from side to side. 
limp: lacking strength. 

fawned: showed pleasure by tail-wagging. 
shafts: rays or beams. 
bracing: making ready. 

docility: the quality of being easily taught or trained. 
ache: long for. 

deft: showing skill. 
blurred: difficult to see. 
bustle: activity and excitement. 
in the wake of: behind. 
parched: dry. 

glittering streak: line, bright and shining, 
studded: covered as with ornaments. 
nosed: smelt at something. 
sniffing: smelling. 

simmering: making a low, humming sound as a liquid does 
when it is about to boil. 

stammered out: spoke in a confused or hesitating way. 

apology: something said or written to defend or explain. 

expanse: a broad extent or area. 

smart: feel a pain which is sharp but not serious, 

meditation: quiet and serious thought. 

plateau: a tableland. 

haunt: a place that is frequently visited. 

went cold all over: felt terriblv afraid. 

blaze: a bright flame. 

pad: footsteps. 

tongues: long, thin flames. 

gather: get ready. 

vigil: the act of keeping awake. 

peril : danger. 

provoke: make angry. 
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fluent: able to speak smoothly and easily. 
beset : surround. 
sanctuary : a sacred place. 


EXERCISES 

I. Use the following in sentences of your own: — 
shoot through; burst out; make such a bother; look up 
to; used to; come to; put up with; red with rage; saved 
up; stick in one's throat; hard to please; sit at the feet 
of; on the move; spread across; keep up with; set off; 
wait upon: touched to tears; hard to please; in sight; 
at the expense of; deep down in him; see off; lost to 
sight; ahead; in the wake of; hand in hand; lie down to 
rest; off and away; overhead; went cold; all over; 
break into; came to a halt; in course of time; have 
one’s way. 

II. Use the following as different parts of speech: — 
bother; wag; limp; brood; brace; chain; ache; near; 
fire; desire; move; polish; tear; watch; wake; nose; stam¬ 
mer; apology; pack; push; plant; smart; glow; supply; 
fan; blaze; pile; halt; spring. 

III. Complete the following sentences: — 

(a) 

(b) 


She had thought how pleasant it would be.. 

If a thunderbolt had fallen upon the roof of the sim¬ 
ple Hindu family. 

He would have fawned upon her if,. 

As she opened the door to enter the dark room, 
she. 

So long as he was on the move, he. 

This need not be especially. 

Use but as a conjunction, as a preposition and 

as an adverb. 

V. Distinguish between: — 

bare, bear; lose, loose; break, brake; cease, seize; wood, 
would; right, write. 

VI. Fill in the blanks with suitable prepositions: — 


(c) 

(d) 

‘(e) 

W 

IV. 
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(a) For a moment the girl paused.the cart, a dim 

s ^ a P e . tbe half-light, and a quick pang.fear shot 

. her heart - ( b ) As she plodded.she thought how 

she would plant roses and champaks.their new 

homes, (c) They were all used.Anant Shastri and 

his strange ideas, (d) And as she went.him to make 

a journey.hundred miles.his far off home. 

Mangalore.the foot.the Western Ghats, she must 

have wondered how she would ever keep.him. 

VII. Punctuate, using capital letters where necessary: — 
i thought i was going to be afraid but i wasn’t said 
laxmibai laughing too as she busied herself unpacking 
the breakfast while her husband ate she wandered away 
a little and to her delight found the stream it was shallow 
but fresh and clean and she bathed her feet which 
were tired and swollen after the walk of the day before. 

VIII. I hinking yourself to be Laxmibai describe the 
journey to the Gangamula forest. 

IX. Write what you know about Anant Shastri. 

X. Describe in your own words the hermitage of Anant 
Shastri. 

XI. Translate into any modern Indian language the 
last two paragraphs of this story. 

XII. Summarise in your own words the second para¬ 
graph of this story. 
















V 


A VOYAGE TO CHINA 

No one thinks anything nowadays of setting out 
upon a sea voyage. Along the decks of the big ocean¬ 
going liners, little Indian boys and girls tiot up and 
down as happily as if they were in the compound 
at home. Wind and weather matter very little these 
days to the passengers on a steamer built to resist the 

highest seas. 

But less than a hundred and fifty years ago matters 
were very different. Anyone wanting to cross the sea 
had to take a passage by a sailing boat, and the voyage 
to England which can now be made in three weeks 
then took at least three months. That was if winds 
were fair, and no accident of the sea befell the ship. 
There were other dangers than wind and weather too. 
We, who only read of pirates in books, cannot even 
imagine these things. We cannot imagine our¬ 

selves upon the deck of a wooden ship in mid 
ocean, scanning the horizon for a sight of a privateer, 
or the false flag of a pirate vessel. It must have been 
an anxious moment for captain and crew as well as 
the passengers when they saw themselves being rapidly 
overhauled by such a craft. Perhaps the pursued ship 
would be caught in a dead calm, and overtaken by a 
lusty band of ruffians. Their superior skill at the oars 
was the means of their coming alongside their prize. 
Then there would be a terrible scene of violence. Men 
locked together in a hand-to-hand fight, would wrestle 
like demons for the victory, or perhaps be pitched 
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overboard in the struggle. If there were any women 
aboard, their screams added to the horror of the scene 
already so tragic. The end came quickly enough. No 
one on land ever heard anything about it, or w'hat had 
become of their friends who had set sail from India. 

Such were the conditions of ocean travel when a 
young Parsi, Jamsetjee Jeejibhoy, took a passage from 
Bombay to China. He was then only sixteen years 
old, and his fortune amounted to just one hundred and 
twenty rupees. But he had a brave and cheerful heart 
and was shrewd and frugal; such qualities were more 
valuable than his bit of money. He had lost both his 
parents when only a little boy. He had then gone to 
Bombay to live with his father-in-law, who was a mer¬ 
chant in that city. Jamsetjee must, therefore, have 
married when quite young, and when he set out on his 
first adventure have left a girl-wife behind him. Per¬ 
haps, if she wept at the parting, he comforted her with 
the promise of coming back a wealthy man. China, 
the land of jade and lacquer, held out great promises 
to a boy merchant with a bagful of rupees. He would 
return with bales of soft silk, something to make the 
Bombay ladies open their eyes wide and long to pos¬ 
sess. He would bring, too, jars of fragrant ginger and 
quaint wooden boxes of pale-coloured tea. He would 
come back with painted trays and caskets with pictures 
of mandarins and tiny Chinese ladies drawn in gold 
upon the polished black or scarlet lacquer. There was 
no end to w ; hat his hundred and twenty rupees would 
purchase in that far-olf land. There w ; as no sum that 
the wives of the rich merchants would not pay to pos¬ 
sess such novelties. Then with the profits of the first 
voyage he would go again and return with larger bales, 
until he became the first merchant dealing with foreign 
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goods in the whole of Bombay. No doubt his young 
wife believed him and dried her tears. She smiled at 
the thought of wearing a sari of Chinese silk, or dip¬ 
ping her fingers into a deep jar full of luscious Chow- 
chow. If the elders shook their heads and talked of 
sharks and pirates, and the risks of the monsoon, the 
ardent boy took little notice of them. He departed in 
the company of a relative, reaching his destination and 
returning safely. But his rupees had not purchased 
the whole of C hina; his profits were not so very large 
when all was settled up. So he went again with a little 
more money to invest in Chinese goods and again 
returned, making a little on the second trip. But it 
was not good enough. No one took a voyage in those 
days for fun. It was too risky for that. People went 
only if they had to. and felt almost surprised when they 
got home without mishap. Jamsetjee had accomplished 
two voyages with no ill-fortune resulting. He had been 
very uncomfortable, for a deck passage on a sailing 
boat was not a pleasant way of travelling. But he had 
not been blown overboard in a gale or captured by a 
French privateer, and might therefore be considered a 
lucky voyager. At any rate he decided to go again, 
and this time on his own account. It speaks volumes 
for the reputation of this boy. that he was able to bor¬ 
row capital to the extent of thirty-five thousand rupees. 
This was a sum worth adventuring with, and off he 
went on the good ship Brunswick. The skipper of this 
ship. Captain Grant, seems to have been a tough Bri¬ 
tish tar of the old school. He was one of the type who 
had served before the mast and worked his way round 
the Cape and back again to the accompaniment of cuffs 
and curses, until he knew his place. Anyway, we learn 
later that he was a very good friend to Jamsetjee and 
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the other passengers when the time of adversity came. 
The first part of the voyage of the Brunswick passed 
without alarms. Every day the sun rose clear, there 
was a fine wind, and everything w'as bright and cheei- 
ful. The sailors, busy swabbing the decks, or mending 
gear, were a constant source of interest to the Parsi 
boy/ He liked too to watch the sea, especially at night 
when bright flashes of phosphorescence lit up the waves 
or sparkled upon the white foam that followed in the 
wake of the vessel. Sometimes a great fish would 
spring out of the sea. Then with a circular flight, al¬ 
most like that of a kite, it would dive underneath the 
ship. Sometimes a bird, more adventurous than its 
kind, would alight upon the rigging. These little things 
made up the excitements of the day, unless from aloft 
came the cry of ‘Sail Ho!’ Then all aboard would rush 
to gaze at a ship that had been sighted. If she was a 
friendly craft, the Brunswick prepared to greet her. At 
the correct distance, the two vessels would, in sailor s 
language, stand ‘head on’. They would bob and bow 
to each other for all the world like a couple of fine 
ladies newly introduced. Then, nautical compliments 
having been exchanged, each vessel would resume her 
course. The passengers on both ships would wave and 
shout to each other and all aboard would be cheered by 
the friendly encounter. And so the voyage proceeded 
until Ceylon was sighted. Alas, even at the very mo¬ 
ment when the voyagers were rejoicing at the sight of 
land, the Brunswick, a fine prize, was captured by the 
French and hauled off to the Cape. Here was an end 
to Jamsetjee’s high hopes. He had amongst his kit a 
few pieces of muslin, some bags of rice and a case of 
liquor. All these the French Captain seized as his 
right, but allowed the poor lad to retain his little trunk 
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containing clothes. Jamsetjee also begged for the 
return of one bag of rice. Food was terribly scanty, 
and the captives were nearly starving. But this request 
was harshly refused. What followed is best told in a 
letter which the young Parsi wrote afterwards when des¬ 
cribing the affair to a friend. The ship, to crown 
several other mishaps, had run ashore in the Table 
Bay River near the Cape, and Jamsetjee writes: — 

We passed the night in a very sad mood. When we 
were captured at Ceylon we asked the French Cap¬ 
tain to allow us to go on shore, but he said that he 
would permit us to land at Mauritius and then 
return the passengers their goods. The following 
day the Admiral himself came on board, when we 
entreated him to restore us our goods. That high 
functionary informed us that our personal luggage 
and provisions, but not the goods of trade, would 
be given back to us. The Captain thereupon 
directed us to bring up our things, which we did.’ 

It was at this point that the French Captain 
confiscated Jamsetjee’s muslin and case of liquor. In 
direct disobedience of his Admiral’s orders he also 
appropriated the bags of rice. The unfortunate passen¬ 
gers were then put ashore, where they wandered about 
miserably. Then they fell in with the good Captain 
Grant, to whom they related all their misfortunes. 

‘He consoled and comforted us,’ continues Jamsetjee, 
and then, ‘We thanked God for having freed us from 
the French.’ 

* 

No doubt they did and very heartily, but their troubles 
were by no means at an end. They had set out on a 
voyage to China and were now stranded at the Cape. 
There, they found a great scarcity of rice, indeed of 
nearly all food, except the flesh of sheep and monkeys. 
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Only half a pound of rice a day was allowed to each 
person. For the rest they must make up with wheaten 
cakes and ‘apes three times a week.’ 

Jamsetjee does not conclude his wail against the 
French Captain here, but goes on to say: — 

On our voyage to Madagascar we were ill-treated by 
the Lascars who were sent from the man-of-war on 
board the Brunswick. The French Captain was in¬ 
formed that a conspiracy was laid by us to murder 
him. Thereupon he put us all under arrest, and 
we were threatened with far worse treatment.’ 

It seems, however, that one of the Englishmen knew 
French and was able to calm the Captain’s fears. He 
suggested that their kit should be searched for dange¬ 
rous weapons. As none was found, his wrath was 

cooled a little, and liberty was restored to the innocent 
captives. 


But they could make little use of it. On their being 
sent to a place called Sessantilz, and finding a Danish 
ship ready to sail for Bengal, any hope of a return to India 
was dashed by the commander saying he had no berths 
tor them. Jamsetjee begged for a passage even if he 
was stowed away in any part of the ship." 

At first the commander would not consider taking 
him or the other stranded men. But again Captain 
Orant came to the rescue and persuaded him to let 
them have berths. This the Dane did only on the pro- 
mise of an exorbitant sum payable at Calcutta. How- 

rem* ■ 7^ ^ been St ‘ ]1 W ° rSe f ° r them to have 

ger where they were - F °° d was s ° 

Camain r sta t rvatlon . stared them in the face. Unless 

interests Si remained with them to protect their 
interests, they were bound to fare very badly. 

ast the bargain was concluded and they sailed 
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with one hundred pounds of rice they had bought at 
famine prices, and half a bag, cleverly hidden by Jam- 
setjee. It was as well they had this little extra provi¬ 
sion as their ration on the Danish ship was one biscuit 
a head in the morning, and in the evening, about five 
or six o’clock, a handful of boiled rice. Their berths 
would have disgraced a country craft, although they 
had paid sixteen hundred rupees for the passage. As 
the voyage proceeded, their troubles increased. One 
small pot" of water a day was all that was allowed for 
nine men. and the cold was so intense that Jamsetjee 
says his sufferings were such as could hardly be ex¬ 
pressed. Here was a fine end to a voyage to China, 
and what was he to say to his friends in Bombay who 
had advanced him the money to buy merchandise? He 
was as miserable in mind as in body, and yet somehow 
his courage ran as high as ever. When he walked off 
the hated" Danish ship and saw the last of its rascally 
commander, he had already made plans for a fresh 

start. 

Landing at Calcutta, he proceeded almost at once to 
Bombay, eager to retail his terrible experiences and to 
renew his credit with his good friends. Far from re¬ 
proaching him. they were only too ready to help re¬ 
establish "him. Well they knew his sterling worth, his 
absolute integrity and sagacity. But . said they, 
‘surely after what you have gone through, you will 

never again attempt a voyage to China?’ 

‘But that is just what I intend to do. replied Jamset¬ 
jee sturdily: ‘I must carry out my. original programme ^ 
and make good my promises, even if once again I am 
captured by the French.’ But his next and last voyage 
was entirely successful. He came back to settle in 
Bombay and to build up that unique position to which 
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to this day the city owes so much. For the poor boy 
who with his little bag of rupees set out to trade in a 
foreign country, and who went through all the trials and 
privations just recounted, became one of the greatest 
merchant princes of his day. As his wealth grew so 
did his benevolence. To this Bombay owes a splendid 
hospital, a School of Art and numerous other useful 
monuments. And not only upon Bombay did he rain 
benefits. In many other places the people have cause 
to bless his name. And the wife who remained behind? 
Did she ever get her robe of Chinese silk and her pot 
of ginger? All of that, and the love and trust of a 
lifetime as well, for wherever the name of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejibhoy is mentioned, it is coupled with that of his 
wife who so loyally supported his many charities. 

The splendid Causeway at Colaba bears her name. 

To each boy or girl who crosses it, be he or she never 

so poor and humble, may there come the grateful 

memory of that noble pair who used their wealth only 

as a means to do good. And may there come also the 

inspiration of a poor Parsi boy, who so nearly lost his 

worldly all, but never his hope or courage on a vova a e 
to China. 


NOTES 


fair: favourable. 

pirate : sea-robber. 

scanning: looking at carefully. 

privateer: an armed ship, privately owned, authorised by 
the Government to attack enemy shipping. 
over-‘hauled: overtaken and passed. 
craft: a boat or a vessel of any kind. 
alongside : near to the side of. 
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pitched : thrown. 

overboard : over the side of a ship into water. 
amounted to: was equal to. 
jade : a hard stone usually green. 
lacquer: a hard, bright smooth varnish. 
quaint : attractive because of its odd appearance. 

mandarins: Chinese officials are called thus by Europeans. 
novelties : new and attractive manufactured articles. 
luscious : rich and sweet. 

Chow-chow : a mixed food preserve in China; any mixed 
meal. 

shook their heads: were in doubt. 
ardent : eager. 

invest: use money in such a way as to get profit or income 
from it. 

mishap: bad luck. 

accomplish : succeed in finishing. 

gale: a wind of considerable strength. 

It speaks volumes: shows in a favourable light. 
adventure with: run risk with. 
skipper: captain. 
tar: sailor. 

served before the mast : been a common sailor. 

the Cape: the Cape of Good Hope in South Africa, 

cuffs : blows. 

knew his place: knew his rank or station. 
swabbing: cleaning with a swab, a kind of mop. 
gear: wheels, etc. 

phosphorescence : the state of giving light without burning. 

rigging: all the ropes. Sails and masts of a ship. 

bob: move quickly up and down or to and fro. 

nautical: relating to the navy. 

hauled off: pulled off by force. 

kit: equipment. 

to crown all: at the top of. 

Mauritius: Where is Mauritius? 
functionary : officer. 
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confiscated : taken the property of another. 

appropriated : took it and treated it as if it were his own. 

fell in with : came across. 

stranded : left in a state of difficulty. 

make up with : complete with. 

conclude : end. 

Lascars : seamen from the East Indies employed on Euro 
pean ships. 

berths : sleeping places on a ship or on a train. 

stowed away : put into a hiding place. 

exorbitant: much too high or great. 

stared them in the face : was in sight. 

famine prices: excessive prices. 

a fine end: a sad end. 

retail: recount, tell in detail. 

re-establish: set him up again as a merchant. 

sterling worth: pure goodness. 

integrity: the state of being honest and sincere. 

sagacity: wisdom, shrewdness. 

sturdily: courageously, firmly. 

original: first or earliest. 

make good : fulfil. 


EXERCISES 

I. Use the following in sentences of your own: — 

set out upon; anxious moment; add to; set sail; amount 
to; hand-to-hand; hold out a promise; open one's eyes 
wide; no end to; smile at; deal with; no doubt; shakfe 
one's head; take notice of; settled up; for tun; speak 
4*. volumes for; high hopes; by no meants; at an end; put 
ashore; make up with; any longer; stare in the face; fare 
badly; somehow; carry out; make good. 

II. Use the following as different parts of speech:—- 
compound; cross; prize; lock; nitch; amount; notice; 
profit; adventure; place; sight; bob; retail: 
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Fill in the blanks with suitable conjunctions:_ 

(a) No doubt they did and very heartily,.their trou¬ 
bles were by no means at an end. (b).Captain Grant 

remained with them to protect their interests, they were 
bound to fare very badly, (c) Their berths would have 

disgraced a country craft.they had paid sixteen 

hundred rupees for the passage, (d) Jamsetjee begged 

for a passage.he was stowed away in any part of 

the ship, (e) He was as miserable in mind as in body 
.somehow his courage ran as high as ever. 

IV. Name the clauses and their functions in the follow¬ 
ing sentence: — 

For the poor boy who with his little bag of rupees set 
out to trade in a foreign country, and who went through 
all the trials and privations just recounted, became one 
of the greatest merchant princes of his day. 

V. Distinguish between the following pairs of words: — 
birth, berth; fare, fair; ought, aught; council, counsel. 

VI. Translate into your mother tongue the last but one 
paragraph of this story. 

VII. Give an account of the life of Jamsetjee. 

VIII. Write what you know about Jamsetjee's voyages 
to China. 

IX. Tell in your own words what you know about Jam¬ 
setjee's wife. 









VI 

THE DUTIFUL SON 


There was weeping and wailing inside the little house 

m a small village near Chittur. The fire was unlit, the 

eopper pots dull, and a group of hungry frightened 

children joined their sobs to those of their mother She 

had pulled her sari over her face, the better to conceal 
her tears. 

She was indeed almost beside herself with grief. The 
time had come round for the annual ceremony of her 
husband to be performed, and he, poor man, was 
lodged m ^e Civil Jail. He was there not for any real 

o!i ° f ! ° Wn ’ but because ‘he crops had failed on 

U. e J a " d bad rented ' Bcin ? unabI e to pay Government 
dues, he had to go to prison. Jt was the law of the 

land, and nobody in particular was to blame His 

wife knew that, but all the same she was terribly 
ashamed and distressed. ^ 

By the fading light of a tiny window a boy of about 

Ttr keen 23 "'f° t WaS try ' ng *° learn his San ^ rit lesson. 
To keep out the sound of his mother’s "rief he had 

driven his fingers into his ears. He felt that if he could 

not get on with his work, how could he ever hope o 

take mT e n , m0ney f ? A " d if he did not- -ho would, or 
take the place of the absent father? Already he was 

» y ¥ c ,ri in * h , e " ad t : 

mV, be .cl h”? hC had SOmc lhal this 

m nt be turned to account. Perhaps he could teach 

o translate manuscripts. But it was of no use All 

words got mixed up and tears rose to his own eyes 
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‘And what have you come to see 


me about?’ asked the Judge. 
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at the sound of his mother’s crying. Wearily he put 
the book away, and crossed over to where she sat hud¬ 
dled up. 

'Don’t cry. mother,’ he begged, his own voice shak¬ 
ing; ‘father will come back.’ 

’How can he?’ cried the poor woman. 'Where am 1 
to get the money to pay what he owes? My jewels, if 
1 sold them all, would not make up the amount! And 
how can I bear the shame, his annual ceremonies not 
performed! 1 wish I could die.’ And she wept afresh. 

The younger children, who had for the moment 
ceased to weep, now joined in with renewed cries and 
lamentations. The boy, Ranganada, felt his own self- 
control slipping away from him. But then he pulled 
himself together. What was the good of sitting down 
to cry? Far better if he thought of some way in which 
to help matters. But what could he do? 

The jail in which his father was lodged was at Chit- 
tur, some miles away. Ranganada had often seen it, 
a big bare building, surrounded by a high wall. His 
father was not likely to escape from it. and if he did. 
what then? The boy knew very well that anything of 
the kind was quite out of the question. He knew that 
until the dues were paid, or some honourable way was 
found of gaining his discharge, his father, Mr. Sastri 
would continue in prison. He wondered whether the 

Judge, if he knew that his father’s ceremonies remained 
unperformed, would release him. 

He had always heard that he was a just and kindly 
man, this Judge. He had only done his duty in send¬ 
ing Mr. Sastri to prison. Even the boy of twelve felt 
t lat no injustice had been done. But there was his 
mother almost ill with grief, and the children crying as 
1 t leir hearts would break. He opened the door and 
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slipped out, closing it softly behind him. It was a warm 
evening, and the sky was bright with stars. Something 
of the peace surrounding him entered the soul of the 
boy. Inside, distraught by the idea of what his mother 
was suffering, he could not think of anything, much 
less make any sensible plan to help his parents in this 
grim emergency. A devout Hindu himself, his heart 
was much troubled at the failure of his father to fulfil 
his obligations to his faith. That was a great deal worse 
than having no money or very little food. They had 

always been poor, but then they had always been 
honourable. 

If they had not enough money even to send Ranga- 
nada to school, his father had slaved to teach him 
Sanskrit, no matter how tired or busy he was. The 
struggle had been grim, but so Jong as they were all ^ 
together, it had been bearable. Of all these things the 
boy thought, and at last he came to a great decision. 
Next morning, he would walk into Chittur and put their 
case before the District Judge. Perhaps he, in his autho¬ 
rity, could find some way to help them out of what to 
an orthodox Hindu family was a very grave dilemma. 

He went in, but said nothing to his mother. She, 
poor thing, was wearily coaxing a stubborn fire to burn. 

The children had ceased to cry. but their faces were still 
wet with tears and their bosoms heaved. Each one had 
been given a fragment of chapatti, but was too woe¬ 
begone to eat. When they saw their brother come in, 
their faces brightened, and the youngest thrust a small 
cold hand into his. Somehow the touch of those little 
fingers made his heart ache more than it had even done 
at the sound of his mother’s sobs. He picked the child 
up and cradled it close, until, comforted, it fell asleep, 
its face against his own. He felt very old, as if all the 
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world was on his shoulders. But he felt strong too, as 
if he could stand by this helpless family. 

Next morning he was up early. After his ablutions 
had been performed, and his prayers said, he left the 
house and set off at a quick pace towards Chittur. The 
road was almost deserted except for a few bullock 
carts and some women. These were carrying grass on 
their heads, stepping out with an easy grace, and chat- 
tering gaily to each other. No one took any notice of 
the boy until he got to the outskirts of the town. Then 
it seemed as il all the dogs in the place had a quarrel 
with him. From every alley-way or dust-heap they ran 
out to bark at him and stopped their hunt for food. 
However, he came to no harm. After some questions 
put very politely to a night watchman and a smiling 
milkman, he learned where the District Judge lived. The 
bungalow was surrounded by a big compound, in which 
flower-beds and shrubs made a pretty show. The gate 
leading to the long drive was open, and Ranganada 
went boldly in. But he did not feel very bold inside 
him. His heart was beating, and his hands felt cold, 
but not for a moment did he consider turning back. A 
peon was standing beside the porch. He looked most 
imposing in his scarlet coat, but his voice was kind 
enough, as he asked the little boy his business. 

When he heard that Ranganada had come to see the 

Judge, he looked rather doubtful. The great man had 

gone for a ride. When he came in he would have his 

bath and then breakfast. After this there was a large 

pile of official letters awaiting him before he went to 
Court. 

But I can wait,’ said Ranganada patiently. 

It may be all day,’ said the peon. 

Then I will wait all day, for my business must be 
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done before I can return home.’ 

How then, will you eat?’ asked the peon curiously. 

I have my food with me,’ replied the boy proudly. 

It was true that he had half a chapatti in a fold of 

his scarf, and he had also brought with him his little 
drinking lotah. 

‘I shall fare very well,’ he concluded courteously. 

The peon smiled pleasantly, and went round to the 
back of the bungalow. When he returned, he was carry¬ 
ing a small basket of fruit—oranges, guavas, and slices 
of water-melon. 

They all grow in this garden,’ he said, ‘more, far 
more, than can be used by us all.’ 

How I should like to have a peon of my own,’ 
thought Ranganada, who had taken a great fancy to the 
big kindly man. What he liked best about him was that / 
he asked no questions. He just brought the fruit, told 
the boy he could rest under the shade of a great 
gulmohur tree, and that he would fetch him if the 
Judge consented to see him. 

The sun grew hot and the morning freshness vanished 
under the shade of the tree, whose fallen blossoms 
made a red carpet, good enough for a Rajah to rest 
on. Ranganada felt the heat. He grew drowsy, and 
dropped off into a deep sleep. And then he dreamed 
a strange dream, in which he seemed to be grown up, 
and a person of great importance. A broad table piled 
with papers was in front of him, while peons came in 
and out, bringing still more. These peons were very 
big, and dressed in splendid liveries. Every time he 
looked up they salaamed deeply. Surely he must have 
become something very grand? And as he opened 
the papers, and glanced at their contents, they were all 
about the same thing, himself. He read in them his 
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own life story, from the time he was a poor boy 
studying Sanskrit until the present time. He was just 
going to read on and learn where he was. and what he 
had become, when he woke with a start to find it was 
only a dream after all. He was still just poor Ranga- 
nada Sastri, sitting in the District Judge's compound 
until he could ask for his father’s liberty. 

‘Well! You've had a fine sleep,' said a voice. It 
was that of the friendly peon, who was standing over 
him and smiling as usual. 

‘The Judge Sahib is ready,’ he went on, ‘and will 
see you. But take care not to tell him anything but 
the truth, for he is very quick to find out when a fellow 
is lying.’ 

‘I always tell the truth,’ said Ranganada; ‘why 
shouldn’t’?’ 

‘Well, I don't know, but it isn't always easy,’ replied 
the peon. ‘But come along, or some other petitioner 
will have taken your time.’ 

Ranganada followed his guide. They did not enter 
by the big entrance on to the verandah, but by a side 
door which led straight into a plainly furnished room. 
Here, at a great table, very like the one Ranganada 
had seen in his dream, sat the Judge. One glance at 
his face told the boy that here was a man to be trusted, 
but never to be trilled with. 

On his side the Judge felt that this was a boy of 
character and integrity, and a swift smile passed 
between them. 

‘And what have you come to see me about?’ asked 
the Judge, as Ranganada stood in front of him. 

‘Your Honour.' replied the boy. ‘my father is in 
prison, and his annual ceremonies are due. I have 
come to ask you to release him, for which I and my 
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mother will always pray for your prosperity.’ 

That is very nice of you.’ said the Judge quietly, 
but I am afraid it is not quite as easy as all that to 

you refer, and that 
he is serving a sentence for debt. I cannot order his 

release unless I have either the money or a security 
tor it. Can you supply a security?’ 

Ranganada paused to think. Money he had none 

nor means of ra.sing any. Nor did he know of anyone’ 

miluential enough to stand as security for his father. 

Alter all whom had his father got except him, himself? 

At that moment the great idea came to him. If the 

Judge would consent to the exchange, he would take 

his father’s place in prison. Thus the family tradition 

could be upheld, the ceremonies duly performed, and 

his mother comforted. His heart quailed a little at the 

thought of being shut up inside those gloomy walls. 

But what his father had had to bear he could well bear, 

and surely they would let him out some day! He 

glanced through the window at the sunny garden. He 

heard the laugh of a child at play. If the" Judge had 

children of his own surely he wouldn’t keep a boy shut 

up too long. In any case his father must be released, 
so he said: 


‘Your Honour, we are very poor. Even if my mother 
sold her ornaments, to the everlasting reproach of her 
relatives, there would not be sufficient to pay the debt 
for which my father lies in prison. 

Neither have we any friends richer than ourselves. 
But if you accept me as a security for my father, I will 
take his place. Perhaps, (here his voice failed a little) 
perhaps. Your Honour will release me before I am a 
man, for I have not learned very much yet.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said the Judge, (and his look was 
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very kind) ‘I rather think, Ranganada, that you have 
learned a great deal. I will free your father, without 
either payment of the debt or your taking his place in 
prison. And when he comes before me 1 shall tell 
him that though he may be poor, though his crops have 
failed and fortune passed him by, yet he is rich in the 
possession of a son, who would take upon himself his 
father’s burdens. Go back to your mother and tell 
her that the family honour is safe for ever if it rests 
in your hands.’ 

* * * * 

Many years afterwards, the distinguished scholar and 
Judge, Mr. C. V. Ranganada Saslri, used to tell the 
story of his youth to his grandchildren. Nothing 
delighted them then so much as his description of the 
joy that his parents took in the part he had played in 
re-uniting the father to his family. 


NOTES 

beside herself : out of her senses. 
vague: indistinct. 

turn to account : made good use of. 

manuscripts : books or papers written by hand, not printed. 
huddled up: curled up. 

out of the question : not possible. 
distraught: troubled and anxious. 
grim: severe. 

emergency : sudden and unexpected happening that makes 

it necessary to act quickly. 
obligations: duties. 

slaved: worked very hard. 

orthodox: correct or right in views and beliefs- 
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dilemma: a difficult, perplexing situation. 
heaved : rose and fell regularly. 
fragment : bit, part. 
woe-begone : showing distress. 
cradled : held as in a cradle. 

was on his shoulders : he was carrying the weight of the 
world. 

ablutions : cleansing with water or other liquid for the pur¬ 
pose of purification. 

alley-way : narrow, dirty street where poor people live. 

made a pretty show: looked beautiful. 

drive : path or road along which one drives. 

take a great fancy : like. 

drowsy: sleeping. 

liveries : special dresses or uniforms worn by men servants. 
with a start : with a sudden movement caused by fear or 
surprise- 

trifle with : talk or act lightly. 

security: something of value held to make sure that a debt 
will be paid; surety. 
his heart quailed: he felt afraid. 

passed him by: neglected him; had not favoured him. 


EXERCISES 

I. Use the following in sentences of your own: — 
come round; beside herself; keep out; get on with; turn 
to account; mixed up; pull oneself together; make up; 
out of the question; no matter; come to a decision; poor 
thing; except for; at a quick pace; step out; with an 
easy grace; drop off; with a start; as usual; pass by. 

II. Use the following as different parts of speech: — 
lodge: rent; due; account; shame; question; slave; 
matter; bright; cradle; drive; salaam; start. 

III. Turn into the Indirect Speech: — 

"Well! you’ve had a fine sleep. . . . But come 
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along, or some other petitioner will have taken your 
time.” (Page 89, lines 8-19.) 

IV. Rewrite the following sentences as directed: — 

(a) Who can-do this? (as a statement), (b) He always 
tells the truth, (as a question), (c) 1 will tell you about 
my father’s release, (as a complex sentence), (d) While 
he was in prison, his wife prayed for him. (as a sim¬ 
ple sentence), (e) 1 will pardon you as well as set you 
free. (Use the noun forms of pardon and free), (f) 
Ranganada thanked the judge. (Use thank as a noun), 
(g) Come to me and you will get it. (as a simple sen¬ 
tence). 

V. Complete the following sentences: — 

(a) He walked as fast. 

(b) It was only then. 

(c) You have such a son. .... 

(d) I have walked as many miles . . . 

(e) I was afraid lest. 

(f) For many years he worked hard but only now . . . 

VI. Summarise in your own words the paragraph which 
begins thus: — 

He had always heard that he was a just and kindly 
man, this Judge. 

VII. Express in any Indian language the meaning of the 
paragraph which begins with the sentence, ‘‘Next morning 
he was up early”. 

VIII. Describe in your own words the dream which 
Ranganada had. 

IX. Write an imaginary dialogue between Ranganada 
and the peon of the Judge on their first meeting. 

X. Give in your own words an account of a journey 
from a village to a town. 




They came round her like a flock of birds, 
for a treat was in store. 



UNDER THE BAKUL TREE 

One evening, in about the year 1870, a Hindu lady 
stepped into the courtyard of her house and called to 
her children. They came round her like a (lock of 
birds for a treat was in store. Behind the purple ranae 
of the Satara hills the sun had just set, leavina trails 
of orange and gold. There an early star hung" like a 
newly kindled lamp at the time of Dewali. Smiling 
at the eager children, the lady moved to her accustomed 
seat, which was placed under the branches of an old 

ftlT J hC Chl ! dren crowdcd round her. pushing 
ittle for the privilege of leaning against her knee. 

One of these, a little girl with a round face, larae erey 

eyes and smooth black hair parted above her level 

rows,, climbed into her mother’s lap. Patting her 

mother s face gently she cried, ‘Begin, oh do begin' ’ 

mother £££* ' '° R “ matai? ' iW ^ 

‘The story, oh the story. See. it is going to be dark 

before rJst go to'bed" ^ h * V * iime » finish ’ 

to'knl^nie^-’ SiTr * ‘ H ° W 1 

savTnf^T » * ?° rUS of voices ’ °"e above the rest 

Another said U ‘No°^h S ! ta WaS Carr ' ed ° ff by Rava ™.’ 
Rama lew the ? ‘ S t0 ° Sad Lct us hear how 

"owTrs t” RaLWar”'B u ", d R°". ** 

her mother’s face with tender fingTs/wSsperi^g,"^ 
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want the story of the little hare whose image the god 
Sakta drew upon the moon.’ 

‘Why!' cried her mother, ‘I told you that story only 
last night.’ 

‘And that’s not fair, Ramabai,’ put in her brother, 
‘you had your story; it is our turn to choose. And I’d 
like to hear how great-great-grandfather fought for the 
Peshwas and won honour and glory for our family for 
ever and ever.’ 

‘For ever and ever is a very long time,’ said the 
mother gravely, ‘and some of it depends on you, my 
son.’ 

‘And on me too’, said Ramabai, raising her head 
from her mother’s bosom. 

‘You are only a girl,' cried her brother disdainfully. 
‘Girls can't fight.’ 

‘Chand Bibi fought,' said his mother quietly; ‘when 
she was a girl too. She wore armour, and rode into 
battle like a man. And she was part Maratha in spite 
of her Muslim name, and died for her country as 
bravely as any patriot.’ 

‘I do not think I want to fight,’ said Ramabai. ‘My 
brother can do that; at least I do not want to tight with 
a sword or fire off a great gun. I do not want to kill 
anyone. I’d rather make them alive again.’ 

‘Listen to Ramabai,’ said another boy. ‘If you talk¬ 
ed like that at school, the boys would laugh at you.’ 

‘They wouldn't, they wouldn't.' shouted Ramabai, 
beginning to work herself into a passion. 

‘Hush!’ said the mother. ‘How am I to tell you a 
story if you peck and quarrel like a lot of minasl I 
cannot remember anything if you jump up and down 
on my knee like a little puppy, Ramabai! My thoughts 
will fly away like the birds when they hear the boy 
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who watches the crops shake his rattle.’ 

4 >rt ’ s the b °y s who tease me,’ murmured Ramabai, 
and all because I am a girl and cannot go to school ’ 

‘When I grow up,’ she added firmly. Til do every¬ 
thing for the girls and nothing, just nothing, for the 

boys. III have a school where girls can learn to read 
and perhaps learn English.’ 

My child.’ said her mother patiently, ‘I can see there 

will be no story to-night. See, there is the first dimmer 
of the moon ! ’ 

'res. and Ramabai stops the story with her talk of 
girls going to school.’ began one of the boys. ’Now 
mother, do not listen to her foolish talk, but begin.’ 

That night the story could not be a verv long one 
bunt was none the less beautiful. From the storehouse 

IT ,“ p y the , ™ ,her told them the touching 

he found that he had wounded the boy hermit in mis¬ 
take for a deer. Ramabai of the tender heart wept 
even when she heard that the little martyr had been 
changed by the sorrowing gods into a beautiful river 

proudlv "''W Said one of the boys 

proudly. We learned that at school’ y 

•is'" S.ir'i 80 ,o i chooir whis P ered 

y men should have learning?’ 

women"' reoliTd tT" ^ Wise a " d lea ™ d Hindu 

Princess 7°^ ‘ Thi ' lk - Ramabai < of the 

She thev v t MS ‘ er ° f the great Kin S Harsha. 
i ' ,hey f sa y- knew as much as her royal brother 

T? 10 his <**«*» ask d“ r L ; 

srs. Mirabai - *? Raipm wte 

Poetry is said and sung to this day? When only a 
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little girl not much older than you, she forsook her 
toys and all childish things, and employed herself in 
meditation and study.’ 

‘And had no pots to polish, no grain to weigh?’ 
asked Ramabai with interest. 

‘She was a Princess,’ replied the mother gravely. 
‘And now we must all go in, for your father will soon 
be home. He is bringing with him that clever Mr. 
Ranade, who, they say, knows half a dozen languages.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said Ramabai, slipping off her mother’s 
knee. ‘I shall most certainly hide, in case he should 
speak to me.’ 

‘Then run in,’ laughed her mother. ‘And boys, what 
about your lessons? Are they ready for tomorrow? 
You must not bring a bad report from the teacher, or 
your father will call you dunces.’ 

Ramabai went into the house, while the boys went 
off together, leaving the mother to sit for a few minutes 
under the quiet starlit sky. And as she sat there she 
thought of many things, but above all about the little 
daughter, whose questions always seemed to lead 
somewhere beyond this peaceful life in the remote 
village. She herself had no desires beyond her domestic 
duties, her children, and her many charities. Every 
day the poor came to her door, the sad and the sick, 
and went away relieved and comforted. For she was 
a born healer, this simple Hindu lady. From her 
father, a skilful physician, she had inherited a knowl¬ 
edge of medicine, and could dispense remedies which 
she herself had prepared from roots and herbs. 

The model of a devoted Hindu wife, she was also a 
wise and loving mother, and by her knee, under the 
old Bakul tree, her children learned things which no 
school could ever teach them. They learned to revere 
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their father, that stern and dignified old Sardar Kirle- 
kar, whose ancestors originally hailed from the Konkan. 
Two of these set out to seek their fortunes under the 
Peshwas, and found their fortunes too. Captains of 
Maratha battalions, they led their troops so well, that 
they were rewarded by handsome grants of land and 
the honourable title of Sardar of the Deccan. With 
the fall of the Peshwas, the Kirlekars had retired to 
their estates. There they maintained the ancient dignity 
of the family and the best traditions of Hindu society. 

Only ninety years ago. there was no network of 

railways to connect the mofussil with the bur towns. 

From Devrashta, in the Satara district of the Deccan, 

to Poona, a hundred and thirty miles away, was a 

journey by bullock cart not to be undertaken lightly. 

But since Sardar Kirlekar had sometimes to visit Poona 

on afTairs of business, his children had all heard of 

that wonderful place. Of its many shops and crowded 

bazaars, its roads with trees, where the English officers 

rode up and down on their spirited horses, or their 

adies drove by in their carriages under the shade of 

little frilly umbrellas. Ramabai was quite interested 

to hear about the English ladies, whose faces were pink 

and white and some of whom had hair the colour of 

her mother's gold ear-rings. But she liked far better 

to hear of the shops where silk saris were piled up to 

the ceiling cloth. Better still she wanted to know those 

shops where dolls could be bought whose clothes were 

grandei than any her mother had put away in the 
great teak almirah. * 

She heard that her father was again to ao to this 
wonderful Poona. Then she made up her mind that 

h h er ‘ me t had come when sh e would ask him to bring 
her back a san of silk and a doll whose clothes werf 
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sewn with pearls. So she waited until he was quite 
alone. Then she sidled up to him, her grey eyes alight 
with purpose. 

‘Well, Ramabai?’ questioned her father, his eyes 
twinkling under his shaggy brows. 

‘O, father!’ began Ramabai, shifting from one bare 
little foot to another, and plucking at the skirt of her 
simple homespun frock, ‘You are going to Poona, 
aren't you?’ 

‘Yes, I'm going to Poona.' replied her father, and 
waited to see what she had <>n her mind. 

‘Well, I want to whisper something to you,’ said 
the little girl. looking carefully round to see that her 
teasing brother was nowhere about. 

‘Oh, it's as mysterious as all that, is it,' laughed the 
Sardar; ‘well, now let me hear this secret.’ 

‘There are beautiful shops in Poona, aren't there?’ 
enquired Ramabai. 

‘Yes, tine shops with all manner of wares.’ agreed 
her father. ‘Why. you know, child, that I brought you 
that silver bangle you are so proud of, from the silver¬ 
smith in Poona city.’ 

‘I don't want you to bring me a bangle, father.’ said 
Ramabai earnestly, T want a sari this time, one of 
crimson silk with a border of gold. You see 1 am 
nearly nine years old, almost grown up. I ought to 
have a silk sari, father.’ 

‘Ha. ha!’ laughed the Sardar, ‘there's a fine lady for 
you! A silk sari indeed! And what's to become of 
that good frock you are wearing?’ 

‘It shall be given to the poor.' said Ramabai, with 
dignity; ‘besides, I shall only wear my silk sari on feast 
days, and when I am a married lady.’ 

‘Oh indeed!’ said the Sardar, and his smile faded. 
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Her last remark had reminded him that she was nearly 
ten years old, and of certain conversations he had had 
with the Ranades. The child, watching him, feared 
that he would become too serious to attend to the rest 
of her demands, so she hurried on. 

And, father, as well as a sari, could you bring me 
a doll all dressed like a Rani?’ 

‘Perhaps, Ramabai, perhaps,’ said her father absent¬ 
ly; ‘run away to your mother and see if she needs you.’ 

And he would not say another word about either the 
sari or the doll. 

But some time later, when they were all looking 

forward to his return, a letter came from him. It was 

sent to his son. the only member of his family who 

could read. The boy was tremendously elated, and ran 

about crying out bits of news which excited Ramabai's 
curiosity to fever heat. 

She herself, who could not read, was unable to 

imagine how her brother could know of their father’s 
doings in far-oif Poona. 


‘How do you know, how do you know?’ she kept 
crying, ‘you have not been to Poona or seen father.’ 

I r ? ad . 11 in his leltcr -’ >he boy replied, ‘and I know 
what he is bringing you from Poona. It is all here.’ 

Then he waved the sheet of paper up and down before 
his sister s troubled eyes. 

1 do not understand.’ began poor Ramabai; ‘you 

have not seen father, so how can you know what he 
has bought me?’ 

‘Oh, you arc stupid,’ said her brother, and he gave 
er a slap, which sent her crying to her mother. There, 

here° S sh, n | ar T’u She W3S ’ 35 alwa y s > comforted, and 

ance P u f UUCr hel P le ^ness of her igno¬ 

re. Perhaps in after-years the memory was to help 
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her understand the ignorance and helplessness of 
others. 

Later, too, she was to realise the significance of the 

written word and the grand value of "education. But 

this was not until after she was married. Married! 

To wait until one is married, to learn to read! But then 

Ramabai was a wife when she was twelve, wedded to 

a husband whose reputation for learning had already 

spread far and wide. It seemed nothing short of a 

miracle to the simple country girl, when she learned 

that she had been chosen to share this wonderful life. 

That Mi. Ranade himself had no hand in makim* the 

marriage did not surprise her. She had talked with her 

mother, that good and unselfish woman, the best friend 

Ramabai ever had. and as she said in later life, the 

wisest. Mr. Ranade married little Ramabai to please 

his father, in the same w ; ay that many younc men of 

his time laid aside their most cherished convictions 

from motives of filial piety. He little knew at the time 

when the shv and ignorant girl accompanied him to 

live among his family, that he had brought into his 

life the most intelligent, faithful and splendid helpmate 

that it had ever been the good fortune of any Indian 
husband to gain. 


And Ramabai. what of her. twelve years old and 
alone among a family who were strangers to her? They 
were twenty-five in number, all under one roof. They 
were so strictly orthodox, that when one of the ladies saw 
the girl-wife trying to decipher a scrap of an English 
newspaper which she had found on the floor, she ran off 
with the news to the others. They had no w'ords with 
which to condemn and ridicule the new bride. She had 
only been trying to pick up a little English to surprise 
and encourage her husband, of whose patience and 


/ 

/ 
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kindness she had many a proof in the early days of 
their marriage. If her eyes were often wet with tears* 
at the hard treatment she received from his family, she 
knew that it was only the common lot of the Hindu 
wife, newly arrived in the home of her husband. And 
if she felt homesick, and longed for the cheerful free¬ 
dom of her life with her own people, she thought of 
Sita. She thought of her beautiful resignation when 
spurned and exiled, and banished from all she loved. 
How often had she listened to that old, old story, but 
it had never wearied her. The lesson of the Rama- 
yana came back to her in the most crowded moments 
of her busy useful life, that life spent almost unceasingly 
for the benefit of her countrywomen. It came back 
to her, when she lost the friend of friends upon the 
death of her husband. It came back to her, when, in 
a triumph not personal, but all for the good of others, 
she saw the work of a life-time launched fairly and well 
in the Poona Seva Sadan. It came back to her when 
she herself lay dying, not in the terms of any printed 
book, or scholarly exposition. At that time she thought 
of the simple moving words of her mother, as she sat 
with her children round her, under the shade of the 
Bakul Tree. 


NOTES 

treat : anything that gives pleasure. 

Satara hills : Locate these on the map of India. 
in store: awaiting them. 

trail: track left in passing by a person, animal or object. 
kindled: lighted. 

Dewali: a Hindu festival sacred to the Goddess of Wealth. 
accustomed seat: seat to which she had been used. 
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Bakul tree : Describe it in your words. 

chorus : what is said by a number of voices at the same 
time. 

Sita and Ravana : Look up the Ramayana for this story. 

Rakshasa : Look up the Ramayana for this. A rakshasa is a 
demon. 

Sakta: Ask your teacher to tell you this story. 

Pe shiv as: Look up some history of India for this. 

joy ever and ever', for all time to come. 

disdainfully : so as to show scorn or contempt. 

Chand Bibi : a warrior queen of India. 

work herself into a passion: get excited and angry. 
hush: silence. 

Peck : strike with the beak. 
min a : myna. 

rattle: a child's toy which makes a rattling sound and is 
used to scare birds from crops. 
glimmer : weak, steady light. 

Sindhu : Read the story of Sindhu in this book. 

martyr: one who undergoes suffering or death for the sake 
of a cause or principle. 

the Indus: Where is the Indus? 

Harsha: Look up some history of India for an account of 
this Emperor. 

Chinese scholar : Who was he? Consult some history of 
India, 

discourse: speech or lecture. 

Mirabai: the famous Rajput poet and saint. 
dunces: stupid and ignorant persons. 
healer: one who can effect cures. 
dispense: give away. 

the Konkan: Locate it on the map of India. 
battalions: large numbers of soldiers. 

Dn'rashta : why is it so called? 
jriiiv: with an ornamental edge or border. 
si^ J ed: moved sideways in a shy manner. 
shaggy: rough. 
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homespun: homely; simple and plain. 
on her mind : worried about. 
tremendously: enormously; greatly. 
elated: in high spirits. 
fever heat: to the highest pitch or point- 
significance: meaning. 

cherished convictions: beliefs held most dear. 
motives: those which cause a man to act. 
filial: of a son or daughter. 

decipher: make out the meaning of something which is puz¬ 
zling. 

scrap: bit. 

no words: enough number of words- 
condemn : blame. 
spurned: ’rejected. 
launched: started. 
exposition : explanation. 

EXERCISES 

I. Use the following in sentences of your own: — 

step out; call to; in store; depend on; for ever and ever; 
fire off; laugh at; flv away; in mistake; most certainly; 
by her knee; seek one’s fortune; on her mind; look 
round; become of; attend to; look forward to; far 
and wide; lay aside; in the same way; good fortune; 
no words; common lot; come back to. 

II. Use the following as different parts of speech: — 
treat; store; trail; crowd; rattle; report; pat; heat. 

III. Write down the words which mean the opposite 
of: — 

begin; clever; tender; win; glory; honour; quiet; light; 
beautiful; absent. 

IV. Form nouns from: — 

marry; convince; treat; scholar; resign. 

V. Form adjectives from: — 

ridicule, person, scholar, watch, passion. 
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VI. Make sentences using the newly formed words m III, 
IV and V. ' 

VII Rewrite in the indirect speech the following: — 
Patting her mother’s face gently she cried “Begin 

■ . whose image the god Sakta drew upon the moon. 
(1 age o 5f lines 14-28. and lines 1-2 of Page 96). 

VIII. Translate into an Indian language the last para¬ 
graph ot this story. r 

LV Write a short paragraph on each of the following: — 
Rama and Si ta; Sakta: the Indus; the Peshwas; Mira- 
bat, Chand Bibi; Rajyashri; Sindhu; King Harsha; 
Poona: the Bakul tree; Poona Seva Sadan. 

X. Give a short account of Ramabai. 
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A CIRCLE OF CHALK 

The spacious old house in Calcutta lies quiet in the 
sunshine. It is the hour of mid-day sleep. Behind 
the bamboo blinds not a word is spoken. Outside in 
the garden a bulbul hops from branch to branch, and 
a great dragon-fly hovers above the bathing pool. A 
thin dog stirs only to snap at the flies that settle on 
his nose; a lizard basks in the heat. On the wide 
verandah, high up above the branches of the kadamba 
tree, sits a little boy. He keeps quite still. He must, 
for he dare not move. The big servant, of whom he 
is very much afraid, has drawn round him a circle of 
chalk, and told him that to move outside it would lead 
to the most tearful things. And so we see him there, 
Rabindranath Tagore, surrounded, but not imprisoned, 
by this circle of chalk. For if he must keep his body 
quite still or else suifer punishment too much for a 
small boy to bear, his mind at least is free. It is free to 
wander outside in the garden, free to play with the bul¬ 
bul or to chase the stately dragon-fly. It is free to 
pity the dog made irritable by the persistent fly, free 
to pity the fly when caught about his business. It is 
all very entrancing to him, and he begins to shape what 
he sees to his own purpose, for the boy is one day to 
become India’s greatest poet. 

* * * * 

We might have known nothing of all this had he 
not told us himself about the days of his boyhood. Such 
charming things he tells us, enough to make us love him 
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always even if we had no other reason. For it is not 
often that a great man puts off the mantle of fame to 
play with us the more merrily, or pokes fun at him¬ 
self to make us smile. 

When one hears of a boy crying to go to school, 
one may be sure that there is something unusual about 
him. Rabindranath Tagore wept copiously when he 
saw his elder brother and another boy start off to the 
Oriental Seminary without him. His tutor, amazed at 
such an early desire for learning, checked the little 
boy’s tears with a sound slap and this bit of advice, 
‘You’re crying to go to school now. you’ll have to cry 
■a lot more to be let olf later on. 1 It was only too 
true. Rabindranath remembered the tutor’s prophecy 
when the report of his weeping gained him permission 
to go to school. He found it anything but a pleasant 
place. Drudgery was the rule, and punishments fre¬ 
quent and unpleasant. If a boy could not repeat his 
lesson he was ordered to get up on a bench, and stand 
with extended arms and upturned palms. Upon his 
palms slates were piled and in this unhappy position 
he would remain at the pleasure of the teacher. 

Happily the days of such punishments are past; 
schools are now cheery places where the willing have a 
happy time and the unwilling are helped to "a better 

understanding. 

Rabindranath was willing, but he did not have a 
happy time or learn much at the Oriental Seminary. 
If he had cried to accompany his brother there, he 
would, after the first day. have been glad not to have 
had to go again. To stand in a row of boys and cab¬ 
bie a lesson which meant nothing to him'was duller 
than staying at home with the servants. There at 
least he had some books to read, among them a copy 
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of a Bengali translation of the Ramayana. This he 
would follow with rapt attention. He was never weary 
of the adventures of the heroic Rama or the tribulations 
of devoted Sita. They became to him as his own 
dear friends. He tells us how one day having been 
frightened by the threat of a policeman, a being he 
had never seen but of whom he had formed the most 
terrifying idea, he ran to find his mother. She made 
little of his fears, but he could not forget them. So for 
safety he sat down upon her door-step and began to 
read the tattered copy of the Ramayana. The police¬ 
man—indeed everything—was forgotten in the tale. But 
it was so sad in places that the little boy began to cry, 
and his great-aunt pounced upon him and took the 
beloved book away. 

Perhaps this was the beginning of his poetic life, for 
from this time he seems to have entered into a world 
of his own. He does not directly say so. but into the 
story of his boyhood, which he tells himself, there 
creeps a sensibility to poetic impressions, which the 
discipline of the dreary school did little to suppress. 
While he stood up and like a parrot repeated lessons 
learned by rote, he was weaving his own lovely fan¬ 
cies. Unknown even to himself they were shaping 
themselves into as lovely phrases. 

We hear a lot about his daily life, his pranks with 
his brothers and young nephews (he was the youngest 
of a large family and had nephews older than himself). 

He tells us that he was as adventurous and as mischief- 
loving as most boys. His simple clothes were always get- ^ 1 

ting torn, and he kicked his slippers in front of him 

like a ball so that they were never in their right place | 

—on his feet. But the boy who was ordered to remain \ 

inside a circle of chalk, on pain of dire misfortune if 1 
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he crossed the white line, could make the whole uni¬ 
verse his playground; he was something different from 
other boys. 

When Rabindranath was young, children were sup¬ 
posed to be seen and not heard. Grown-ups, except 
servants, who seem to have possessed powers beyond 
their station, were at a great distance, and their move¬ 


ments quite separate from the young people. No boy 
or girl hung round their parents listening to adult con¬ 
versation, or shared their amusements or their food. 
Everything was quite distinct, and fathers, even 
mothers, were beings far above their children’s under¬ 
standing. In spite, perhaps because, of this, they were 
not loved less, and certainly revered more. One has 
only to read what Rabindranath Tagore has written 
about his feelings when his mother died, or the pas¬ 
sages which relate to his father, to realise how highly 
he rated both parents. A beautiful tribute lies in" all 
he says of them. He lost his mother when he was 
quite a child. She had been ill for a long time; no 
one seemed to have realised quite how ill. One night 
when the younger children were fast asleep, their old 
nurse ran into their room. She was weeping, and 
through her tears cried out, ‘O my little ones, you have 
lost your all. A sister-in-law. to whom the children 

^Z e , dev f e f ' ed the Woman awa V- fearing the ill 

R ff fh H° f l J e , Sudden shock t0 young minds. But 
Rabindranath had already felt his heart sink like lead. 

was som°i U erStand Wh3t h3d ha PP ene d, only that it 

hTmoZ i ng very terrible - Nexl da y- whc " he 

her See V^ S ° ,Ctly - 3 l0 ° k ° f ,ove| y P eace on 

fJu ™ T t0 lak£ hl the real meanin § of 

He followed the funeral procession, and it was on 
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his return home, when he thought that his mother 
would not return to them, that grief shook him as a 
sudden storm shakes the reeds. As he went into the 
big house, now so quiet and gloomy, he looked up at 
the verandah of his father’s rooms and saw the bereaved 
man sitting motionless in prayer. 

It is here that Rabindranath speaks with grateful 
affection of his young sister-in-law, and dwells upon 
the devotion with v Inch she took charge of the mother¬ 
less childien. She v an have been little more than a 
gill herself, but she shouldered all the duties of look¬ 
ing after them. She kept them always with her so 
that they might not feel their loss too keenly. 

Perhaps when his wife died, the father saw the needs 
of his little son more than he had ever done. A man 
of immense piety and keen perception of the beauti¬ 
ful. Devendranath Tagore, who came to be known to 
his followers as The Maharshik had always held aloof 
from the bustle of domestic life. For weeks on end 
his rooms on the third storey of the old Calcutta house 
would be closed. He would be away upon a journey, 
perhaps high up in the snowy regions of the Hima¬ 
layas, where it was a delight to walk and meditate. 
During his frequent absences, his little son would steal 
up to those almost sacred precincts. There opening 
the door by a device of his own. he would browse 
among the books, or dream upon the very divan upon 
which his father had rested. Boy-like, he found another 
joy behind those sealed doors. Pipe-water had just 
become a fashion in C alcutta. and in the IVIaharshi's J 
apartments a shower bath had been installed. Under 
its refreshing spray. Rabindranath splashed delightedly 

through many an hour when the city lay baking under 
the fierce midday sun. 
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From the Oriental Seminary, where he learned 
nothing, Rabindranath passed to the Normal School, 
where he seems to have learned little more. His chief 
memory of this Institution seems to be of a ceremony 
with which the day’s studies commenced. The boys, 
standing in a row. made some attempt to sing a song’, 
the words and mus : c of which were both English. The 
result must have been very funny, as not one of the 
scholars had the least idea of what they were singing 
It was not until many years after when his own knowl¬ 
edge of English was considerable, that Rabindranath 
made a guess at the real meaning of a line, the words 

hke W diis ^ SUng ^ thC NOrma ‘ Sch ° 0U Went somethin g 
Kallokee pullokee singill mellaling mellaling mcllal - 

mg. 

After much thought, he has translated it 

jii of g ee striving, merr’v, merrily, merrily. The first 

word of the line still baffles him. It may have stood 
for cheerfully: who knows? 

But if inside the Normal School pro-mess was at a 

When at four in the afternoon / come back from 
gardener S °" " ”> * 

oaKea in the sun or gets wet * 

^Evidently R.bi„d™„ h lingert * * hi$ ^ ^ 
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to envy the mali who had not to go to school. The 
mali need not stand up in class and drone out mellal- 
ing , mellaling, without the least idea of what the words 
meant. He could stay out in the sunshine and turn 
over the brown earth. We do not know whether the 
mali, straightening his weary back, and catching sight 
of the returning school boy envied him because he 
need not dig. 

But it was not only a gardener that the boy wished 
to be at this time, for he goes on to say, I wish / were 
a watchman walking the streets all night, chasing the 
shadows with my lantern. 

Free from school, the boy had another outlet than 
observing all he saw on the way home. In the corner 
of the verandah which he had taken for his own, he 
started a class composed of wooden rails. These rails 
were the pupils, he was the all-powerful teacher. There, 
he sat in front of the lifeless bars, cane in hand. And 
how he used that cane! He quickly decided which were 
the bright boys and which were the stupid, which the 
naughty and which the good. The evil-doers felt his 
wrath. Thwack! until the wood was all split and scar¬ 
red. But oh the good it did to the self-appointed master 
to beat those dumb, naughty, stupid pupils. Ah well! 

It was a very long time ago, and the poet might have 
smiled at his past severity, for never did cane come 
down upon a human back. 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to say that Rabindranath 
learned nothing at the Normal School. It seems he 
made good progress in Bengali and perhaps owes to 
a tedious year something of his facility in that langu¬ 
age. It was part of his father’s scheme, that the boy 
should be proficient in }hs own tongue before passing 
on to a foreign language. At any rate, when the class 
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was examined, Rabindranath gained top marks. He 
cannot have been more than eight when this happened. 
But something more wonderful was to come. He had 
a friend much older than himself called Jyoti, a relative 
on his father’s side. Like all the Tagore family, Jyoti 
had a taste for literature and knew a good deal of 
English. He would recite long passages from Shakes¬ 
peare’s tragedies to the admiring little boy. Rabindra¬ 
nath had not the faintest idea of what it was all about, 
but he did think Jyoti very remarkable to be able to 
keep up a long speech in that tongue-twisting langu¬ 
age. That anyone should try to speak it who had not 
got to, seemed strange. But Jyoti was an odd fellow. 
For instance one day he sent for Rabindranath and 
asked him to try and make up a verse; after this he 
explained the payar metre to his young listener. The 
seed fell on good ground. No sooner did Rabindra¬ 
nath get the idea of a payar verse than he was wild to 
make one. He ran away, and began to string words 
together just as they came into his head. Lo and be¬ 
hold! the thing was done! 

It was a great triumph. But very soon he was to 
learn that poetry is not just a manufacture of a metre, 
but an artistic expression of the poet’s feelings or 
impressions. Shakespeare sings. 

Tell me where is fancy bred 
In the heart or in the headl 
And this was the question that the Bengali boy was 
forever asking himself. Only after long years of study 
and experiment he was able to answer it in some of 

the most beautiful poems ever written in his own 
language. 

That he was a born poet there is no doubt; at eight 
years, old he played with metre as an ordinary boy 
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might play with a bat or a ball. He would get ail 
idea, and almost as quickly as it came, begin to write 
it down in a poetic form. He begged a blue paper 
manuscript book from an officer of the Tagore estate 
and crammed it full in no time. He was very much in 
earnest when he composed a poem called The Lotus', 
and very much in earnest when he was called upon 
to recite it to a real live Editor, a friend of the family. 
At the foot of the stairs, which the great man was 
about to ascend, the budding poet stood and chanted 
out his verses in a high-pitched voice. ‘Well done!* 
said the Editor heartily. ‘But what is a dwirephaV Then 
he smiled. Rabindranath went hot with embarrassment 
and annoyance. He was not a little disgusted at the 
lack of poetic feeling in a man who ought to have 
been the first to appreciate such a splendid word. He 
himself was very proud of it. It was the best part of 
the poem. True, the word dwirepha, meaning bee, 
was obsolete. It never occurred in ordinary conver¬ 
sation. The mail would not use it, nor perhaps anyone 
but a poet. But hadn’t he been reading poetry to that 
dull Editor, who had actually questioned his beautiful 
difficult word? Rabindranath never offered to say any 
of his poetry to that man again. 

However his poetic fervour did not suffer in the 
least. His mother, ever a ready listener, was never a 
doubting critic. His eldest brother, himself a poet of 
rare distinction, laid himself out to help and encourage 
his little brother. Later, something still more wonder¬ 
ful in the way of recognition was to come. His father, 
the Maharshi, bade him sit beside him and sing the 
hymns and songs of his own composition. This is one 
of the most beautiful pictures the poet draws of the 
past. An ardent child leaning against his father’s kne£ 
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|fid singing, and as he sang gazing at the wonderful 
calm face above him. 

From this time Devendranath Taeore seemed to 

*—■ 

realise the promise of his son’s talent and made plans 
to cultivate it. To the great joy of the boy he was 
taken upon one of those mysterious journeys, of which 
up to that time he had only seen the start and the 

return. 

Together, father and son went to the Himalayas, 
where the boy was allowed to wander about as he 
pleased. There, carrying a great staff, he scaled the 
mountain paths. There he rejoiced, as one of his deli¬ 
cate spirit could alone rejoice, in the majestic beauty 
of the scene. 

The Maharshi must have understood younc people 
very well, for he entered with all his heart into the dis¬ 
coveries and adventures of the little boy One day 
Rabindranath brought in a quantity of stones, which 
to him, found as they had been in a new place, seemed 

a 

something very special in the way of stones. When he 
showed them to his father, the latter shared his triumph. 
He suggested that they might be used to decorate a 
little hill where every day he sat at his devotions. And 
so the perfect companionship developed, enriching the 
life of both the man and the boy. This journey is 
recalled most fully by the poet and he brines every 
Step of it before us in words simple and touching, of 
which he seems to have the secret. This apparent 
simplicity is the expression of a very great art, and 
reading the diary of his boyhood, we are at once his 
friends and accompany him wherever he goes. Read¬ 
ing his poetry, we do not feel in the least as if he had 
imprisoned his thoughts in a book. But we feel as if 
he himself were talking to us of all the lovely 
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things he sees as he goes through the world and would 
like us to see too. 

This gift of vision he had even as a tiny boy and he 
is writing of himself when he savs: 

O you shaggy-headed banyan tree standing on the 
bank of the pond, have you forgotten the little child, 
like the birds, that have nested in your branches and 
left you? 

Do you not remember how he sat at the window and 
wondered at the tangle of yoirr roots that plunged 
underground ? 

The women would come to fill their jars in the 
pond, and your huge black shadow would wriggle on 
the water like sleep struggling to wake up. 

Sunlight danced on the ripples like restless tiny 
shuttles weaving golden tapestry. 

Two ducks swam by the weedy margin above their 
shadows, and they would sit still and think. 

And the poem goes on to say how the child longed 
to be the wind which blew the branches of the old 
banyan tree. He longed to be the tree’s shadow, a 
bird in its topmost twig, and to float like the two ducks 
amomj the weeds and shadows. And we know, that 
all this is only what the child saw from inside his circle 
of chalk and would have said if experience had by that 
time taught hirn how to set his fancies free. 

As he sat there, he could not know that some day 
all the world would be at his disposal to walk in. He 
did not know that his childish thoughts, at liberty to 
wander as his little feet were not, would rank amongst 
the richest treasures of his art. 

For the first few years of his life Rabindranath 
Tagore never went further than the inner garden of 
the old Calcutta house. After that he travelled all 
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over the world and saw perhaps everything it had 
offer. But he never lost that faculty for drawing 
whole of the universe to him which he learned vv 
he sat, a lonely child inside a circle of chalk. 

NOTES 

spacious : extensive, not narrow. 

blind', rolls of cloth pulled down to cover windows. 

hops : move forward by short jumps. 

kouc/S: remains in the air. 

snap at: snatch with the teeth. 

entrancing : tilling him with pleasure and wonder. 

mantle : covering. 

Poke fun at: laugh at. 
copiously : abundantly. 
drudgery: uninteresting work. 

gabble: say things that have little or no meaning. 
rapt: absorbed. 

tribulations: trials and troubles. 
tattered: torn, ragged. 
pounced: made a sudden attack upon. 
sensibility: fineness or delicacy of feeling. 
learned by rote: learnt by heart. 
dire: dreadful. 

adult: grown to full size and strength. 

rated: estimated the value of. 

tribute: anything said or done as a mark of respect. 

sink like lead: sink deeply. 

take in: understand. 

funeral: relating to tlie dead. 

bereaved: one who had lost something by' death. 

shouldered: took upon oneself. 

steal up: go quietly and noiselessly. 

device: method. 

browse: read here and there for enjoyment 
divan: a long, low seat with plenty of cushions. 
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installed : fitted up. 
outlet: an occasion for expression. 
drone out : make a low humming sound. 
proficient: skilled. 

thwack: a blow given with a stick or something flat. 

tragedy: a play which ends in the death of the hero. 

lo and behold: look; see. 

metre: poetic rhythm. 

ascend: climb up. 

crammed: packed. 

budding: just beginning to grow. 

obsolete: not in use. 

fervour: enthusiasm. 

laid himself ou,: prepared himself. 

scaled: climbed. 

recalled: remembered. 

appreciate: understand and enjoy the beauty of. 
apparent: only on the surface. 
tangle: a confused mass. 
wriggle: turn and twist. 

tapestry: cloth with pictures or designs woven into it. 
margin: blank. 

weedy: covered with weeds, wild plants growing where they 
are not wanted. 


EXERCISES 

I. Use the following in sentences of your own: — 

lie quiet; to his own purpose; put off; poke fun at; start 
off; later on; let off; the rule; at the pleasure of; with 
rapt attention; make little of; on pain of; take charge of,* 
hold aloof from; at a standstill; let out; turn over; at his 
disoosal; weary of; different from; take to task. 

II. Use the following as different parts of speech: — 
blind; shape; chase; rule; fancy; pain; order; cross; sta¬ 
tion; seoarate; share; rate; charge; shoulder; bud; scale; 
nest; all: rank. 
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III . Write down the words which mean the opposite 

of: — 

quiet; spacious; cheery; pleasure; extend; distinct; grief; 
ascend; ordinary; difficult. 

IV. Form nouns from; — 

recite; proceed; compose; appreciate; splendid; perceive: 
absent; decide; severe. 

V. Form adjectives from:-- 

poet; talent; majesty; adventure; triumph; snow. 

VI. Make sentences using the newly formed words in 
III, IV and V. 

VII. Rewrite the poem beginning with ‘O you shaggy- 
headecl banyan ”, in your own words. 

VIII. 1 ranslate into an Indian language the lust para¬ 
graph of this story. 

IX. Write short paragraphs on: — 

(a) Rabindranath s father, (b) his journey to the Hima¬ 
layas, (c) his meeting with the Editor, (d) his school 
life. 

X. (jive an account of C alcutta or some other big city 
you know. 




















IX 

THE TEMPLE OF SCIENCE 


One day. more than eighty years ago. a little boy was 
teturning from school. His way home lay alone a road 
by which ran a little stream.' This was now" full to 
overflowing, for the rains had been heavy in Vikram- 
pur, and the river Padma was in Hood. And as he 
crossed the small bridge leading to his father’s house, 
the boy paused to gaze at the hurrying cd.lv of water. 
Such a fussy, important little stream this’Was now 
which in the dry weather was only a dusty nullah. 

And as always, when he saw movement of any 
Kind, the boy was fascinated. He made up his mind 
to ask his father, the magistrate of Faridpur. a lot of 
questions about motion and matter. For even as a 
itt e oy Jagadis Chandra Bose found something mys- 
terious and beautiful in the image of water inWiove- 
ment. Young as he was. the sight of this ‘wave 
motion set up speculations which in later life were to 
oe of such importance to the world of science 
He would have to wait some time before his father 
would come home. Mr. Bose, the most conscientious 

n P re W h ‘ ld ndden n ? ht acmss his district to make a 
P onal inspection of some fever-stricken village There 

his presence would calm the fears of the simple pea- 
Hls c °mmonsense would bring practical relief. 

people' ° Wn C0Un,ge inSlil S ° me int0 the Lightened 

inmL?V he ™ antimc y° un 8 Jagadis would have to 
erest himself in some other way. He might go for 
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a ride on his pony, or bother his grandmother for a 
story, or for ihe clay from which her image of Shiva 
had been modelled, and which after worship had been 
thrown back to the earth. But at the moment he was 
not on very good terms with his grandmother. She had 
been deeply shocked and offended one day by his tak¬ 
ing her clay image before her devotions were quite 
finished. 

He had waited as long as he could, but she did not 
know that. Then the childish desire to make an imaee 
of his own overcame his discretion. The result was 
that special rites had to be performed. Brahmans and 
poor folk fed, and that Jagadis was not yet quite for¬ 
given. No, he decided to steer clear of his grand- 
mothci that day, and amuse himself in some other way. 
It was difficult when his father was not there. No one 
else could answer all the questions that leapt into the 
little boy’s mind. Nearly everything he saw suggested 
a question, and his father almost always had a satis¬ 
factory answer, if he had not, then he would say, ‘I 
don’t know, my son, we cannot tell, we know so little 
about Nature.' For the questions that Jagadis asked 
were generally about some natural object. He was 
hardly interested in people at all. 

One day he saw something so amazing that he 
could scarcely believe his eyes. It was dusk, and just 
near him he saw what looked to him like a bush on 
fire. Was it a miracle and was he permitted to wit¬ 
ness it? But his naturally logical mind rejected that 
idea. There must be some quite practical explana¬ 
tion of the wonderful sight. He crept nearer. Now 
the flames seemed broken up into minute particles. 
All these were swirling about, some in and out of the 
bush, others above it, while just a few floated some dis- 
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tance away. He could not yet decide v, hat these sparks 
of light were. He went yet a little nearer, until he could 
see that they were caused by myriads of tiny flies, all of 
which seemed to be aflame. He rushed in to his father, 
and found him stretched out. on a bed. wearied by some 
long and arduous day. But the boy was full of what 
he had just seen and wanted it explained, if explana¬ 
tion there was. 

‘Father.’ he cried. ‘1 have just seen a bush full of 
flies,—flies all on fire! What did it mean? Why were 
the flies on fire?’ 


Then out came the doughty grandmother, pretend¬ 
ing to frighten the little boy with a big stick. She was 
really quite angry. 

‘Let your father sleep.’ she said sternly. ‘Cannot 
you see that he is tired out? You and your questions 
will be the death of him.’ 

Jagadis was crest-fallen. But, as al.uiys, the patient 
wise father was ready for him, although he had no 
solution to olTer to the riddle of the fireflies. 

‘I cannot tell you; we know too little!’ he said, almost 

humbly. 

‘But, father,’ said young Jagadis shyly, ‘is not beauty 
enough?’ 

The flaming bush, a picture straight from fairy-land, 

seemed to the child at that moment an end in itself. 

Did it matter why the fireflies shone and flashed? Must 

everything have a meaning beyond what it was, just 

beautiful? He sighed, fearing a little that the more you 

found out about fireflies the less charming they would 
appear. 

But he was not always contemplating the meaning of 
what he saw. A lively sturdy boy, he took his pleasures 
much in the same way as his school friends. He was 
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the ring-leader in arranging the forbidden games of cri¬ 
cket. He played in a quiet spot, where, if surprised by 
the approach of a master, the players could scramble 
into a deep nullah. There, quiet as mice, they hid until 
it was safe to come out and resume the match. The 
way these boys provided themselves with a ball deserves 
recording. There were no shops in Faridpur where 
you could say. T want a bat and a set of stumps and a 
cricket ball.’ There was a village carpenter, who could 
be persuaded to shape out a rough bat and some lumpy 
stumps. But he was no use when it came to making a 
ball. One feels it must have been Jagadis who thought 
of extracting the juice of an india-rubber tree, and who 
set about rolling and squeezing it into the shape of a 
ball. With this primitive set, they had some capital 
fun. By dint of setting a scout at each end of their 


pitch, they got fair warning of the approach of autho- ' 
rity. Why the teacher should have objected to such a 
harmless amusement as cricket, it is hard to say. We 
do not learn that Jagadis asked his father to do so. 

In any case, it added a great deal to the joy of the 
game that it was attended by a certain amount of risky 
adventure. Jagadis loved adventure, and enjoyed tak¬ 
ing risks. When five years old he was given a pony, 
and it was not at all in his programme to be tied or 
held on. In spite of his short legs, he dug his heels 
into the sides of his lively mount and prepared to come 
off if he could not stick on. One day he took himself 
and his pony to the Faridpur races. There grown men 
rode big fiery horses. It was all very exciting. His i 
own little mount fidgetted and curvetted. Jagadis fid- 
getted too. He longed to join the racers and to go 
rushing round the course, hands well down, head for¬ 
ward, almost touching the pony’s ears. He had no 
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stirrups, but what did that matter? His fat little legs 
gripped the girths; his sturdy knees pinched the pony's 
sides even through the rough leather. 

L. C- 

A race was about to start. ‘Go on? cried someone, 
'Go on. Jagadis. you are to race too!’ It was only 
said in jest, but was taken by the child as the most 
glorious permission to join in the fun. A nudge to 
the willing pony, and they were off in the wake of the 
big horses. Last, of course, on the first round, but 
what did that matter? Last in the race too. but how 
the applause rang out as the little pony and the little 
rider came in! The rough girths had scratched and 
torn the boy's legs, but of this he said never a word. 
But the blood from his wounds attracted attention, and 
he was sent home to have them bound up. He never 
forgot his tirst race, and never afterwards found a horse 


that was able to throw him. 

And so, amid surroundings unusual in their complete 
freedom, in which he was able to give rein to his 
imagination, the boy developed on remarkable lines. 
With a father such as his, he had always at hand a 


guide and friend, and his tastes were neither criticised 


nor curtailed. When he brought in a large and lively 
water-snake, his elder sister objected, but his father 
realised that he wanted to observe the manners and 
habits of the unattractive reptile. Everything about 
him was examined for its own particular use for his 
purpose. Of the little bridge that crossed the stream 
he made a fish-trap. He kept rabbits, pigeons, and a 
long-tailed lamb. For these he built houses, and his 
sisters, who were his willing co-operators, fed and 
cared for his many pets. They gloried too in his 
experiments, however messy and unpromising they 
might be. They were bewitched by his fancy, which 


i 
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made of the commonest flower a temple of beauty. 
The artist and the scientist were already awakening iA 
the soul and brain of this Indian boy. ‘Father, what 
is it for?’ and then, ‘Isn’t beauty enough?’ 

Apart from his outdoor pursuits, he was deeply 
interested in the grand old stories of the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. One can hardly remember any 
Indian of note, who does not ascribe his first romantic 
experience to the reading of one or other of those 
great books. Of the two, Jagadis preferred the 
Mahabharata, though he admired Rama and Lakshman 
immensely. Still, the pathos of Sita’s lot and the 
virtues which she had to practise, were not so attractive 
to this robust child as the dashing valour of the Pandava 
lads. Of these, Kama the eldest was his favourite. 
For some reason this epic hero reminded him of his 
own father. He was always striving, though hampe r ed 
by difficulties not of his own creation. He was the 
scanegoat of destiny rather than the darling of the 
gods. 

Such was Kama, and such Bhagaban Chunder 
Bose. Surely it was not fair that the ground shook 
when Kama was shooting so that his arrow fell wide. 
Surely it was not fair that every experimental scheme 
in which Mr. Bose took a hand, was doomed to failure 
or only succeeded when he no longer lived to benefit 
by it. But if the plucky magistrate failed in all els6 
save his duty (and this he always did most nobly) he 
left in the heart of his son devoted admiration and the 
memory of a great man. This father must have had 
qualities that would endear him to the hear* of a boy. 
He was as brave as a lion, and once, when dacoits 
terrorised the district, he mounted his elephant. He 
with only d few police attending him rode straight into 
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the middle of the dacoits' camp. Taken by surprise, 
the band scattered, in a moment the magistrate had 
dropped down, and himself captured the leader. The 
creeks which ran far up into the jungle, made a splendid 
hiding place for these dacoits. Here they would run 
up their narrow boats, making no more noise than a 
water-snake. Their oars would dip silently, not a 
whisper passing from man to man. The villagers, no 
cowards, but tough men, good at a hand-to-hand fight, 
put up a fine resistance when attacked. Their magis¬ 
trate was looked upon as a sort of commander-in-chief, 
guardian of their property, and their acknowledged 
leader. 

But if he was a good man in emergency, cool, brave 
and wary. Mr. Bose had other qualities both of heart 
and head. Once he had sentenced a dacoit to a lone 
term of imprisonment. When the sentence was finish¬ 
ed. the man came to him and said, ‘How shall I get a 
living? No one will employ one who has been in 
prison.’ 

‘1 will/ said the magistrate, ‘I want someone to take 
my son to school? And so every day little Jagadis 
went off with the dacoit, who proved the most careful, 
faithful servant. But he. no doubt, spun splendid 

yarns of his wild robber days, much to the delight of 
his small charge. 

Once this man was the means of saving his bene¬ 
factor from a gang of his former comrades. While on 
a river journey, Mr. Bose and his family were chased 
by dacoits. but suddenly the reclaimed robber jumped 
up on to the roof of the boat and gave a long and 
curious call. The suspicious-looking craft that was in 
pursuit, turned round and disappeared up a creek. 

Among all these excitements, this freedom and 
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perfect boy-life, ihe education of Jagadis proceeded on 
quite normal lines. His knowledge of Bengali being 
considered adequate by his father, and Mr. Bose him¬ 
self having been transferred to Burdwan in Western 
Bengal. Jagadis was sent to an English school. He 
was then nine years old. and in spite of his sturdy 
training felt himself dreadfully lonely and shy when he 
found himself among boys, nearly all of whom were 
English. Of the language the Indian boy knew only 
a few sentences, while the English boys knew 7 even less 
Bengali. 


He was a good deal teased, until one day there was 
a fight. The young Jagadis, whose robust country life 
had toughened his muscles and braced his spirit, 
brought to the ground a fat bully, the school champion. 
Jagadis had no experience of fighting with fists. A few y 
scufiles and tumbling in the dust with his Faridpur 
friends were as far as he had gone in a round. But 
just as he was losing ground, and could almost feel 
himself down, there came a memory of Kama, or at 
any rate the lessons of the epic heroes. He fell upon 
his weighty foe w'ith such fury he brought him stunned 
to the earth. After that. Jagadis was deeply respected. 
Even if he did not make close friends with any of his 
English class-mates, it was likely that his early asso¬ 
ciation with boys of a different race assisted him to 
work so harmoniously with foreign colleagues in 
adult life. 

For all this time we have been hearing of the youth j } 
of one who was amongst the greatest of all scientists. 

He enlightened the whole civilized world on the habits 
of plant life and the inner meaning of that life. He 
taught us that a plant can feel pain, fear, hunger and 
thirst; that a lily can sleep, and a palm tree bend its 
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head as if in prayer. In short, he showed us that 
flowers and trees are in many ways like us. and that a 
beautiful companionship can be built up between man 
and Nature. Other discoveries o! a purely s-i-.uiilie 
natuie he gave to the world, discoveries so imp >rt- 
ant and far-reaching that among them was claimed one 
which makes the dead heart beat afresh. Apart from 
these great gifts of humanity, lie busied himself with 
rearing his own monument. He did so not with 
any thought of self, but purely with the hope of bnnmna 
within the reach of Indian youth advantages which lie 
lacked himself when young. Wishing to pursue his 
scientific studies, he found that he must go to I urope. 
since India offered no facilities for higher study This, 
tor a student tar from rich, was an almost impossible 
undertaking. His father had lost practically all his 
private means, and was broken in health, if not in 

courage. 

But, said his mother. ‘I have my jewels' I will 
gladly sell them so that you shall fullil your ambitions.' 

To those who know how precious the family jewels 
are to an Indian lady, the nobility of this offer will at 

once appear. Fortunately money was found, without 

the jewels being sold. And so Jagadis sailed for 
England. 

He never forgot the wrench it was for him to leave 
‘i he knew and loved. Perhaps that was one of the 
reasons why he worked so unceasingly to brine about 
he foundation of an Institution where the' Ineher 
teaching of Science and opportunities for research'are 
within easy reach of the Indian student. 

In a quiet part of Calcutta stands the Bose Institute 
here young men from all parts of India may find the 
'ghest teaching, in an atmosphere tuned to the note 
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of pure science. Over the whole splendid establish¬ 
ment broods still the genius of the founder. 

In the wide lecture halls, the splendid laboratories, 
or the peaceful grounds of the Institute, his spirit is 
still the nigh Priest for all those who go to worship 
in The Temple of Science.’ 


NOTES 


Vikrampur : in East Bengal, the birth-place of many famous 
Bengalis. 

Padma : in Bengal. Locate the river on a map of India 
and Pakistan. 

eddy : circular or spiral movement. 
speculations: opinions, thoughts. 

conscientious', honest. / 

instil: introduce gradually. 
steer clear of: keep out of the sight of. 
logical: governed by logic which shows that every effect 
has a cause. 

minute: very, very small. 

swirling: moving rapidly, twisting and turning all the time- 
myriads: countless number. 
arduous: using up much energy. 
doughty: brave and strong. 
crestfallen: discouraged. 

scramble: climb or crawl about on the hands and feet. 
lumpy, almost shapeless. ; 

pitch: the ground between the wickets. j 

scout: a soldier or a ship sent in front of the main body j 
of soldiers or ships to get information about the enemy. 

primitive: crude, not up-to-date. j 

set: equipment such as bats, balls and stumps. 
fidgetted: moved about restlessly. 

curvetted: made a curvet, a graceful jump by a horse, made y j 
by raising the forelegs and then the hind legs while the 
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torelegs are still in the air. 

fifths, straps 01 bands fastened round the belly of a horse. 
pinched : caused pain to. 
nudge : touch or push. 

give rein to: give free play to; exercise freely. 
messy : untidy and unclean. 
bewitched: enchanted. 
of note : famous. 

ascribe: say that something is the cause. 
scapegoat: one who is given all the blame or punishment 
for faults of which he is innocent. 
fell wide: did not hit the mark- 
doomed to failure: destined to fail. 

plusky : brave; one who can take risks. 
terrorised : filled with much fear. 

creeks: narrow inlets of water. 
wary: cautious and careful. 
get a living: earn one’s bread. 
spun yarns: told tales. 
charge: ward. 

benefactor: one who does good. 
reclaimed: reformed. 
toughened: rendered strong. 

brought to the ground: made him fall on the ground. 

scuffle: a confused fight. 

round: a series of. 

stunned : almost unconscious. 

enlightened: made it known. 

rear: set up. 

wrench: pain. 

tuned : harmonised. 


EXERCISES 


1 




Use the following in sentences of your own: — 
full of; over-flowing; set up; on good terms with; 
hardly; scarcely, believe one’s eyes; break up into; 
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stretch out; on lire; by dint of; object to; slick on; in 
jest; take a hand in; fall wide; doom to failure; take 
by surprise; get a living; look upon; lose ground. 

II. Use the following as different parts of speech: — 
calm: fear; interest; ride; journey; image; model; 
worship; capital; set; pitch; mount; pinch; nudge; glory; 
note; sentence; charge; tough; round; busy; brood. 

III. Rewrite in the Indirect Speech the following: — 
“Let your father sleep. . . is not beauty enough". 
(Page 125. lines 15-241. 

JV. (live one word for: — 

which cannot be understood; which brings about ruin; 
which ends in death; which cannot be* escaped from; 
which cannot be resisted. 

V. Fill in the blanks with suitable words: — 

And, . . . always, when he saw movement of anv 

• » 

kind, the boy was fascinated. He made. . . his mind 
to ask his father, the magistrate. . . . Faridpur, a 
. • . of questions. . . motion and matter. For even... 
a little boy Jagadis Oiandra Hose found something 

mysterious and beautiful in the.of water in. 

Young as he. this wave motion set..speculations 

which in .life were to be of such importance.the 

world.science. 

VI. Sketch the character of Jagadis’s father. 

VII. Tell the story of |agadis and his pony. 

VIII. Write what you know about (a) dacoits, (b) fire- 

•• 

flies, (c) nullah. (cl) cricket, and (c) bullies. 

IX. Write a short account of the Bose Institute. 

X. Translate the first two paragraphs of this story into 

any modern Indian language. 
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